








NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine. place 
a 1-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
e and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address. 
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A partial list of 
products sold under our 
“money back” guarantee 
and under the 


| WILSON 
& Certified Brand Label 


Sweet Corn Strawberries 
Green Peas Plums 
Tomatoes Catsup 
String Beans Chili Sauce 
Beets Apple Butter 
Pork and Beans Peach Butter 
Pumpkin Jellies 

Leaf Spinach Jams 

Giant Asparagus Preserves 
Asparagus Tips Peanut Butter 
California Peaches Mince Meat 
Hawaiian Pineapple Olives 
Apricots Sardines 


Cherries Salmon 

Blackberries Vienna Style Sausage 
Blueberries Corned Beéf Hash 
Gooseberries Ox Tongue 
Loganberries Lunch Tongue 
Raspberries Veal Loaf 
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CANNED FOODS 


Tempting—healthful—unsurpassed — | 


Wilson’s Certified Brand 


Strawberry Preserves 


HESE plump berries in the rich, heavy syrup are 

delicious with your breakfast toast, with hot biscuits 
or muffins. Their fine quality and appetizing flavor im- 
prove dainty tarts and make these preserves a splendid 
help in desserts. 


Our “money back” guarantee is our best expression of 
what we believe concerning our Certified Brand Straw- 
berry Preserves. We select strawberries of high quality, 
and put them up in our modern kitchens where we have 
facilities that insure results of the most satisfactory nature. 


Under our Certified Brand label we put up canned fruits, 
vegetables and table delicacies, as well as all varieties of 
preserves, jams and jellies. Our “money back” guarantee, 
which makes you the sole judge of quality, could not be 


- so confidently made if we did not first make sure that 


each of these Certified Brand products deserves it. Ask 


your grocer for Wilson’s Certified Brand food products in 
cans and in glass. : 


Look for the familiar W-shaped Wilson label, with the 
“big red W trademark.” It stands for the highest quality 
in canned foods, which are selected, handled and prepared 
with the same respect which characterizes the production 


of Majestic Ham and Bacon and all other Wilson food 


products. 


CHICAGO 


War-time Economy—Write us a postal request for 
our book on economy in buying and preparing meats. 
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THE WILSON LABEL PROTECTS YOUR TABLE 
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“I DON'T KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN,” SAID 
HEPHZIBAH BLOUNT 


H, Aunt Hepsy!’’ began Lucy from 
halfway up the stairs; and then, 
flushed and fluttering, she stopped 

and dabbed her duster at the banisters, a 
charming picture of maidenly confusion. 

‘*Well, Aunt Hepsy what?’’ demanded Miss 
Blount, pausing on her way to the sitting room. 
‘*Speak out, child. Don’t stand there gaping 
like a chicken with the pip.’’ 

‘*T was wondering, ’’ stammered Lucy. 

‘*T suppose I’ve got to sit down to it, cold as 
it is out here in the hall,’’ answered Aunt 
Hepsy as she resignedly dropped into the 
rush - bottomed chair. ‘‘ Now go ahead and 
wonder, if you’ve got a tongue in your head 
to do it with. I’m thankful to say that I’ve 
owned a tongue and known how to use it from 
the time I was born.’’ 

‘tT was wondering whether we could ask 
John Barstow to Thanksgiving dinner,’’ fin- 
ished Lucy with a rush. ‘‘He’s a stranger in 
town, and I thought maybe he’d be lonely on 
Thanksgiving Day.’’ 

Miss Blount eyed Lucy keenly. ‘‘ John Bar- 
stow? He’s the young man that boards to 
Stone’s and that walked home from prayer 
meeting with you last Wednesday? A very 
proper-appearing young man! He lifted his 
hat clear off his head to me on Main Street 
yesterday. ’’ 

*“‘Oh, may I ask him ?’’ cried Lucy. 

Aunt Hepsy gave a dry chuckle. ‘‘Ask him 
if you want to, but all he’ll get’ll be boiled 
potatoes and picked-up codfish, same as every 
Thursday. There isn’t going to beany Thanks- 
giving dinner. ’’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Hepsy!’’ 

‘*Now, there’s no use arguing the matter, 
for, thank goodness! I know my own mind once 
I’ve made it up. All I have to be grateful for 
I’ve returned thanks for over’n’ over again; 
all I have new is troubles, and so I’ve decided 
to give this Thanksgiving Day the go-by. I’m 
not even going to church. ’’ 

‘*T am,’’ answered Lucy, with shining eyes. 
‘*T’m thankful for piles of things. ’’ 

‘*What?’’ demanded Miss Blount. 

‘I’m thankful for you. ’’ 

‘*That’s all right. I’m glad you’re here, but 
you’ve been here five years. Why should I go 
down on my knees about you any more than 
because I’ve got a well to drink out of?’’ 

‘*1’m thankful for my home.’’ 

‘*I’m not,’’ said Miss Blount calmly. ‘‘It’s 
as unconvenient as any house could be. I’ve 
always wanted to gad about the world, so why 
should I be grateful for being cooped up in a 
place like this, hot in summer and cold in 
winter? What else are you grateful for?’’ 

‘*For being well,’’ answered Lucy. 

‘I’m too used to that to stop to give thanks 
for it. What else ?’’ 

Lucy laughed. ‘‘I can’t keep setting up nine- 
pins for you to knock down, but I’m thankful 
all the same. I’m thankful for everything. I’m 
thankful I’m alive. ’’ 

‘*You’re young and can be,’’ answered Miss 
Blount grimly. ‘‘I’m getting on, and I ain’t so 
joyous over just drawing in breaths. There’s 
no use talking. I’m not thankful this year, and 
I won’t act as if I was. I’m not a hvpocrite, 
I’m thankful to say.’’ 

A soft light of laughter danced in Lucy’s 
hazel eyes. ‘‘I’ve been talking to you just four 
minutes, Aunt Hepsy, and in that four min- 
utes you’ve said you’re thankful three times. ’’ 
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A_ BARNACLE 
AT BARGAINS 


Cy Helen Ward Banks 


**T don’t know what you mean,’’ said 
Hephzibah Blount. 

‘* You said you were thankful for a 
tongue and for knowing your own mind 
and for not being a hypocrite. You’re 
thankful for things dozens of times a day, 
Aunt Hepsy.’’ 

‘*T’m not.’’ 

‘*You say so, anyhow. ’”’ 

‘*Nonsense! I guess I know what I say. 
I’ve got my senses yet, thank —’’ 

She stopped short at Lucy’s mocking 
finger. 

‘*You see!l’’ cried the girl, laughing. 

Aunt Hepsy rose. ‘‘Well, if I’m foolish 
enough to say what I don’t feel, it’s high 
time I broke myself of the habit. If between 

now and supper time I say anything about 
being grateful even as much as one dozen times, 
you can stop on your way to prayer meeting 
to-night and order the best turkey you can find 
and I’1l cook it to-morrow, and you can ask all 
the young men in town to eat it if you want to.”’ 

‘* And I’ll make the pies to-day !’’ 

‘*Don’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched. I’m a barnacle at 
bargains. But make the pies if you 
like; they’ll keep till Sunday. ’’ 

‘*We’ll eat them to-morrow. And 
I’ll ask only one young man. ’’ 

‘*Don’t build up any foolish hopes, 
Lucy,” said Aunt Hepsy. ‘‘ You know 
when I say a thing I do it. If I’ve got a bad 
habit I didn’t know I had, I’ll break myself 
of it. I’m not in my dotage yet, thank —’’ 

‘*Onece!’’ cried Lucy joyously. 

Miss Hepsy smiled grimly in spite of herself. 
‘*You go on now and red up the sitting room; 
you’re spryer than I am and won’t mind the 
cold room, and I’ll go into the kitchen and 
make those Sunday pies myself. You can’t 
beat me on pie crust yet, I’m thankful to say. ’’ 

‘*Twicel’’ counted Lucy; and Aunt Hepsy 
grunted. 

‘*Tf I’ve got to keep my tongue between my 
teeth all day, it’s just as well for you and me 
to work in separate rooms. ’’ 

‘*That isn’t fair,’’ protested Lucy. 

‘*Tt’s fair enough,’’ declared Miss Blount. 
“*T’m not bound to put temptation in my own 
way, am I? But I’ll play fair. If I find any 
swelling cause for gratitude in the flour barrel 
or the oven, I promise to tell yqu. You can lay 
a fire in the sitting room, for your young man 
might drop in to-night even if he won’t eat 
here to-morrow. ’’ 

‘** All right,’’ agreed Lucy. ‘‘We’ll burn one 
to-night and one to-morrow. May I make some 
cranberry sauce—for Sunday ?’’ 

‘*‘If you want to,’’ answered Aunt Hepsy, 
and went into the kitchen. 

The kitchen was a comfortable place, for it 
was the only room with a fire, and the ther- 
mometer had dropped below the freezing point. 
Miss Hepsy never lighted her fires until the 
Sunday after Thanksgiving. 

‘*T suppose Lucy’d say we might be thankful 
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for a fire,’’ she thought, ‘‘when there’s 
folks that have to go cold. But I never could 
count things that way. I’m through being 
thankful just for a kitchen stove when 
I’d like a silk dress and an electric toaster 
and a journey to South America.’’ 

Miss Blount made the pies for which she 
was famous and baked them to a turn. 
They were cooling in the buttery and 
she was knitting when Lucy came into the 
kitchen to make her cranberry sauce. 

‘* Did your pies turn out well, Aunt 
Hepsy ?”’ Lucy asked. 

‘‘Of course they did; and if you think 
I’m going to say I’m thankful for that, 
you’re mistaken. It’s just like that philo- 
pena you think you’re so smart at, but you 
haven’t got all the Blount smartness, thank —’ 

‘*Three times, ’’ said Lucy, kissing her aunt. 

‘“*T didn’t get it out. But count it if you want 
to; it’ll be the last chance you’ll get. I’ll keep 
my mouth shut after this. ’’ 

And she did. In spite of Lucy’s most subtle 
traps, Miss Blount opened her mouth 
only to eat her luncheon. Lucy looked 
decidedly sober as she cleared away 
the luncheon dishes. There were only 
six hours left before supper, and three 
of them Lucy must spend with the 
Ladies’ Aid. Aunt Hepsy never went 
to the meetings any more—a fact that 
cut the available time in half. If only 
she could be coaxed to go this afternoon! In her 
eagerness, Lucy swung round so quickly from 
the sink that she sent two plates rolling to the 
floor. 

‘*Land sakes!’’ Miss Hepsy cried. ‘‘That’s 
your great-grandmother’s plate. Much as ever 
it isn’t broken. Well, it isn’t, thank—no, I 
didn’t say it; you can break all the plates for 
all I care.’’ 

‘*You did say it!’’ exclaimed Lucy. ‘‘That’s 
four times! Aunt Hepsy, won’t you come to 
the Ladies’ Aid this afternoon ?’’ 

Miss Blount smiled. ‘‘Think you’ll get me 
talking and reeling off the dozen like lightning, 
do you? I’m not going out this afternoon ; it’s 
too cold. I’m going to light the fire in the 
sitting room and sit by it and knit.’’ 

‘*They miss you at the Ladies’ Aid,’’ said 
Lucy wistfully. ‘‘ Nobody can cut out like you; 
Mrs. Powell said so last time.’’ 

‘*T’m thankful some one knows I’m alive,’’ 
answered Aunt Hepsy, and did not know she 
had said it until Lucy counted, ‘‘Five.’’ Then 
she shut her lips with a determined snap, and 
it was the last word Lucy could get out of her 
except a good-by when she went away. 

Quite content with her unthankful state of 
mind, Miss Blount knitted peacefully and 
tended the sitting-room fire for two hours 
before she found to her annoyance that she 
had not enough yarn to finish the sock. 

‘*There’s nothing for it now but for me to 
put on my warm blue homespun and go down- 
town myself for it. I can’t be all day Thanks- 
giving Day with no knitting. I declare, I hate 
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MISS BLOUNT JERKED AT IT ONCE OR TWICE, 
BUT FAILED TO DISLODGE IT 


to leave this fire just as it’s getting a good bed 
of coals. It’s cold as Greenland out. ’’ 

Her bedroom felt so much like Greenland 
after the tropics of the bed of coals that Miss 
Blount shivered all the time she was dressing. 

‘*T believe I’ll go up attic and get down my 
winter cloak,’’ she decided; and up the attic 
stairs she creaked. 

Her cloak, carefully done up with camphor 
in a linen sheet was hanging by a short rope 
high on an attic beam. Miss Blount jerked at 
it once or twice, but, failing to dislodge it, she 
got a little wooden cricket that lay under the 
eaves and placed it beneath the cloak nail. 
Then she stepped up, stretched for the cloak 
and lost her balance. As her foot slipped, the 
wooden stool turned over and went skidding 
back on its face under the eaves. Miss Hepsy 
was only saved from falling by the fact that 
the tight cuff of her stout homespun dress 
caught on the nail that held the cloak. 

‘*Thank goodness, I didn’t get a bad fall!’’ 
she exclaimed as her toes touched the floor and 
she swung half round, and then muttered, ‘‘! 
suppose I’ve got to let Lucy count that in the 
score. Now, what’s the matter? I can’t undo 
this pesky cuff. This is a pretty kettle of fish. 
I’m hung in my own attic.’’ 

That was about the truth of it. Her arm, 
stretched high above her head, was held fast; 
her toes barely touched the floor; the footstool 
was far away, and without it she could not raise 
herself to disengage the sleeve; she could not 
reach her left hand with her right; she could 
not tear the strong stuff of her dress; she could 
not jerk out the nail. She tried all of those 
things one after another, but succeeded only in 
wrenching her pinioned arm. 

So she settled down to wait for help. Lucy 
would be home in half an hour, and: Lucy 
would look her up. It was painful work stand- 
ing stretched on tiptoe minute after minute. 
The attic was as cold as outdoors, and soon 
Aunt Hepsy’s teeth began to chatter. The 
memory of the bed of coals in the sitting room 
mocked her in her icy isolation. She clumsily 
managed to draw the pins from the linen sheet 
and to wrap the cloak round her. 

As minute followed minute Miss Hepsy be- 
came desperate ; she was beginning to feel faint 
and confused. She tried once more to jerk her- 
self free, but the nail hurt her wrist so badly 
that she desisted. Would Lucy never come! 

Hours and weeks and months went by 
according to Miss Hepsy’s count as she stood 
hooked to the ceiling; there was time enough 
to go over her past and look into her future 
before she heard the front door slam. 

‘* That’s the best sound I ever heard! ’’ 
grunted Miss Blount. ‘‘I couldn’t have stood 
it much longer. Lucy!’’ 

Lucy was too far away to hear the faint call, 
but she was on the trail. Miss Blount’s listen- 
ing ears followed the girl from room to room 
on the first floor, up the stairs, through the 
second floor until she stopped at the attic door. 

‘*Luey!’’ called Miss Blount again. 

‘* For pity’s sake!’’ Lucy exclaimed and 
came pattering up the narrow staircase with 
her lamp. ‘‘Where are you, Aunt Hepsy ?’’ 

‘*T’m here. I’m caught. I’ve been here 
years, ’’ answered Miss Hepsy. ‘‘I suppose you 
think this is something else to be thankful for. 
Give me that cricket so’s I can get down.’’ 

With another exclamation Lucy brought the 
footstool. Miss Blount tried to step up on it, 
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BELLAS COMING | 
AND GOING 


but the effort brought so much weight on her 
arm that she gave it up with a groan. 

‘‘John Barstow’s downstairs!’’ Lucy cried. 
‘*F’ll call him. Hold on one minute more.’’ 

The girl sped down the staircase, and her 
tremulous voice called, ‘‘John, come quick!’’ 

He came almost before she had finished 
speaking and raced with her up to the attic. 

‘All right, Miss Blount!’’ he called. ‘‘We 
will have you down in no time! Let me get 
hold of you. There! Now, Lucy, when I lift 
her, you slip that stool under her feet. That’s 
it!’’ 

‘‘Thank goodness for a man!’’ murmured 
Miss Blount; and Lucy, in spite of her agita- 
tion, counted, ‘‘Six.’’ 

‘‘Now you’re free,’’ said John Barstow. 
‘‘Let your arm come down gently. Sit still a 
minute till you get your head. You’re like an 
iceberg. Can you walk downstairs to the fire?’’ 

‘*Of course I can,’’ said Aunt Hepsy ; ‘‘any- 
thing but stand still any longer.’’ She looked 
at the clock as they passed. ‘‘Ten minutes to 
six? It seems to be ticking, but it must have 
stopped. It was twenty-five minutes to six 
when I went up attic, and I’ve been there an 
hour at least.’’ 

‘*Tt must have seemed a year,’’ agreed Lucy. 

‘*You’ll never make me believe it was only 
fifteen minutes. If you’ll take pot luck, Mr. 
Barstow, I’d be pleased to have you stay to 
supper. ’”’ 

Miss Hepsy thought she would get supper; 


but when John Barstow had built up the fire | 


in the sitting room and rolled the couch in front 
of it she was glad enough to lie down and let 
Lucy tuck her in under the red-and-brown 
afghan. 

She lay there while John and Lucy got 
supper in the kitchen. They had left the door 
open that they might hear her if she called. 
She did not call, but her keen ears caught a 
good deal of their chatter. 

‘*T suppose this is where I lose a dinner 
to-morrow,’’ John said. 

“I’m afraid it is!’’ sighed Lucy. ‘‘Aunt 
Hepsy has only said six ‘Thank yous,’ and I 
ean’t go at her now to pry out the other six 
before supper, can 1?’’ 

‘It would be a good deal like hitting a man 
when he’s down,’’ agreed John Barstow rue- 
fully. ‘‘And you couldn’t expect her to feel 
very grateful after this.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Lucy, ‘‘and she’s like a 
barnacle at a bargain. She’d never give in even 
if she wanted to. Most likely she asked 
you to supper because she wouldn’t 
ask you to dinner to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*We’ll make the most of the supper, 
anyway.’’ 

When a moment later John peeped 
into the sitting room to see whether 
Miss Blount was comfortable, she was 
sitting upright. 

‘Tell Lucy to come here, ’’ she said. 

Lucy came hurrying; John Barstow 
lingered in the background. 

‘*Don’t you feel well, Aunt Hep- 
sy ?’’ the girl asked anxiously. 

‘*T’m going to tell you about my 
feelings,’’ said her aunt. ‘‘You can 
listen, too, John Barstow. I’m thank- 
ful for my home; I’m thankful for my 
health and strength; I’m thankful for 
life itself; I’m thankful through and 
through for a niece that loves me 
enough to look me up when she doesn’t 
find me; I’m thankful for a man’s 
strength and gumption that got me out 
of a fix. That’s five thanksgivings, 
isn’t it, and with the one I gave while 
you were away you’ve all you need 
to make out your toll. I could give 
more if I didn’t hate to keep supper 
waiting. ’’ 

‘*Oh, Aunt Hepsy!’’ cried Lucy, 
with her arms round her. 

‘**There, now, don’t go to squeezing 
my arm! I was always one for being 
honest, and I’m free to confess that 
things look different to me now after 
hanging on a peg all the afternoon. 
I’m ready to go down on my knees 
to-morrow—if I wait as long as that 
—and thank the Lord for all the com- 
mon things He’s been sending me 
over’n’ over for fifty years. And I 
guess I’ll never be too busy or too 
stiff to say ‘Thank you’ for ’em as 
long as He chooses to send ’em.’’ 

“Oh, Aunt Hepsy!’’ said Lucy again, as 
she kissed Miss Blount’s cheek. 

‘*There, child, don’t take to being affection- 
ate before folks. Set the table in here by the 
fire and we’ll have supper. ’’ 

‘*Does all this mean I’m asked to dinner 
to-morrow ?’’ demanded John Barstow. 

“*T guess it does,’’ answered Aunt Hepsy, 


with a twinkle. ‘‘It was a bargain, and I’m a} 
barnacle when it comes to bargains. Lucky the | } 


pies and cranberry sauce are ready! After 
supper you can go down to buy the turkey. 
I’m thankful to say I’m able to cook it.’’ 

‘*So am I,’’ answered John. 

The two young people laid the table by the 
fire. When they had taken their places, Miss 
Hepsy suddenly bent her head for grace. 

‘‘We thank Thee, O Lord, for a day for 


giving thanks,’’ she said, with all her old | 


abruptness. She looked up and smiled. 
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ELLY ran the au- 
tomobile straight 
down the drive- 


way tothe carriage house ; 
as he shot past the rear porch he hurled out a 
package of meat, and the instant he could alight 
after entering the building he trundled the 
door shut behind him. 

‘*Where are the other things?’’ Miss Derby 
shouted. She had retrieved the roast and was 
examining it suspiciously as she spoke. 

‘*T’}l bring ’em right in!’’ came Melly’s shrill 
reply from behind the door. 

In spite of that promise, several minutes 
elapsed before the boy finally appeared with 
his arms full of bundles. 

‘*What were you in such a hurry for?’’ his 
aunt inquired, eying him narrowly. 

‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s—it’s awfully warm 
out in the sun; I wanted to get in a cool place 
as soon as I could.’’ 

‘‘Humph! It looked that way! Have you got 
everything that I sent for?’’ 

‘*Yes’m; I compared your list with what was 
put up before I started from the store. ’’ 

‘*How much meat did you get?’’ 

‘*Just what you sent for! How much did you 
order ?’’ 

‘*Five pounds; but there isn’t five pounds 
here, or anything like it! Who cut it?’’ 

‘*Young John—he mostly cuts the meat, 
don’t he?’’ 

‘*He doesn’t usually haggle a roast like this 
one—it looks as if it had been chopped out with 
a hoe; and there isn’t more than three pounds 
and a half of it, I’m certain!’’ 

‘* Well, Aunt Kate,’’ said Melly, wriggling 
under her fixed gaze, ‘‘I looked at the back of 
the scale and it registered five pounds. Maybe 
the scale ain’t been inspected lately.’’ 
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“OH, YOU CUNNING LITTLE—WRETCHES!"” 


SHE CRIED EXPLOSIVELY 


‘*T’ll look into it at once. I’ll take this 
roast right back and denjand an explanation. ’’ 

- Aw, ’? said. Melly, wriggling even more 
than ‘before, ‘‘I wouldn’t make a fuss, Aunt 
Kate! I—I think they mean well. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said Miss Derby grimly; ‘‘but 
something needs an explanation.’’ Suddenly 
she cocked her head. ‘‘What’s that noise ?’’ 
‘*T don’t think I hear.anything, Aunt Kate,’’ 
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‘*Melancthon Derby, what is there out in 
the carriage house ?”’ 

‘‘Why—why,’’ he stammered, ‘‘there’s the 
chariotee, and what’s left of the old milk wagon, 
and the car, of course, and some boxes, and —’’ 

‘*O pshaw!’’ Miss Kate interrupted, stamp- 
ing her foot. ‘‘Stop talking such nonsense! 
You know very well what I mean. Melancthon 
Derby, what animal have you out there?’’ 
| ‘Oh!’ exclaimed Melly, as if suddenly 











Cy Roe of Hendr ick 


enlightened, and then continued with great 
animation, ‘‘Why, Aunt Kate, I’ve got an 
awful nice surprise for you!’’ 

‘‘O dear!’’ Miss Derby exclaimed. ‘‘What is 
it?’’ 

‘*You remember what a lot of tramps there 
were round here last fall, don’t you? And 
only Wednesday one begged at eight places 
down near the lower corners. I can’t be here 
all of the time, and I don’t feel safe —’’ 

‘*Melancthon, after all I’ve said to you, have 
you gone and got a dog?’’ 

‘*You said I couldn’t have a big dog!’’ 

‘*T meant it, too! And you can’t have a little 
one, either!’’ 

**Don’t I know it?’’ said Melly. ‘‘I didn’t 
get either kind. This is a medium-sized dog. ’’ 

‘*And you fed about a pound and a half of 
beef to it,didn’t you?’’ Miss Kate asked, swiftly 
shifting to a new angle of attack. 

‘*Well,’’ said her nephew, ‘‘I didn’t weigh 
it, but I fed her some. She was awful hungry !’’ 

‘*Where did you get the dog?’’ 

‘*Why, she’s been out in Mr. Maynard’s 
back yard. Alice let me have her. I didn’t 
pay a cent for her, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘*Humph! They were probably glad enough 
to get rid of her, if the truth were known!’’ 

‘*No; Alice wasn’t so glad, but Mrs. May- 
nard kind of insisted on it; so I gave her a ride 
part way to Manchester—and I’m going to give 
her four more rides. ’’ 

‘Give whom four rides—the dog or Jane 
Maynard ?’’ 

‘*No; Alice! You knew I wasn’t talking 
about either of the others!’’ 

**T could only guess at it, from what you 
said. Jane Maynard might be in better busi- 
ness, it seems to me, than peddling worthless 
dogs. What sort of dog is this?’’ 

Melly cleared his throat and 
stared rather blankly at her. ‘‘I 
don’t just know,’’ he finally 
admitted. ‘‘ Maybe she’s part 
setter and part collie, and I 
wouldn’t wonder if she was an 
Irish bird dog, or spaniel, or 
something. She’s awfully kind, 
though, and she watches like 
everything. ’’ 

‘*Humph! Why did you rush 
into the carriage house, the 
way you did, without letting 
me see her?’’ 

‘*Why, I wanted to talk with 
you first. You know how you 
are, Aunt Kate!’’ 

‘*] wish I was ten times 
how you think I am; then you 
wouldn’t venture to take the 
liberties you do now. What on 
earth makes her whine so?’’ 

‘*T guess she doesn’t like to 
be shut up in a strange place. 
Shall I bring her in?’’ 

‘*No; not till after dinner. Go 
and wash your face and hands 
—thoroughly, now!’’ 

Melly was busily performing 
his ablutions when, a few min- 
utes later, Miss Derby stepped 
out upon the rear porch on 
some household errand and 
halted there, transfixed. The 
bottom of the carriage - house 
door cleared the ground by 
about four inches. From be- 
neath the middle of it a nose 
was thrust, with two paws work- 
ing frantically on either side, 
to an accompaniment of piere- 
ing whines and yelps; but that 
was not what filled the good 
lady with consternation. In 
front of the building, gamboling 
or basking in the sunshine, and paying no heed 
to their mother’s anxiety, were seven very small 
dogs that had emerged from beneath the door. 

‘*Melancthon Derby,’’ Miss Kate shrieked, 
‘*have you had the audacity to bring a whole 
family of dogs here?’’ 

‘*Ain’t they cute, Aunt Kate?’’ said Melly 
ingratiatingly, peering round the towel with 
which he was scrubbing his face. ‘Look at 
those two little fellows rolling over and over!’’ 

‘‘Why—why —”’ his aunt began, after which 
words failed her. 

She returned to the dining room in stony 
silence, and not a word was uttered during 
the meal; but when Melly started to leave the 
table, she stopped him with a gesture. 

‘*Now,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to know exactly 
where that family of dogs came from! Where 
did Alice get them ?’’ 

‘*Why, Bella—that’s the old dog—came there. 








* 
MELLY SET UP A LARGE DRY-GOODS BOX 
IN THE ORCHARD AND INSTALLED 
THE DOG FAMILY INSIDE IT 


They guessed she ran away from a family over 
on the Spalding place, when they mov 

‘*The Maynards wanted to get rid of them, 
didn’t they ?’’ 

‘*Alice didn’t, and I guess Mr. Maynard 
didn’t care much; but Mrs. Maynard was real 
kind of crotchety. You see, they’ve got such 
near neighbors that they don’t need a watch- 
dog like we do; and, anyhow, a tramp would 
be worse scared of Mrs. Maynard than she 
would be of him. ’’ 

Miss Derby pondered. Melly’s last remark 
had been founded upon the strictest truth: 
Mrs. Maynard was a redoubtable character. 
If anyone else in the neighborhood, taking 
advantage of Melly’s pliable nature, had foisted 
eight dogs upon her, she herself would have 
returned the animals forthwith, together with 
some very pertinent remarks; but Jane May- 
nard was not to be encountered lightly, perhaps 
not to be encountered at all. 

‘*Melancthon, ’’ she finally said, with a long- 
drawn sigh, ‘‘go down and feed them, —I don’t 
want them to suffer from hunger while they’re 
here,—and try to find some way to stop that 
dog’s whining. I shall consider the matter. ’’ 

Miss Derby retired at the usual hour that 
night, but not to sleep. One thing impressed her 
as an absolute necessity —the puppies, like 
Carthage, must be destroyed. Getting Melly to 
drown them, however, was a task so stupendous 
that she shrank from it; besides, it might be 
injurious to his character. It might teach him 
to be cruel, which was something she had 
always striven to avoid. But seven puppies 
simply could not be endured; and every day 
they would be getting bigger and more trouble- 
some. At 1ast Miss Kate made up her mind. 

Rising at the peep of dawn, she dressed 
hastily, filled a large wooden bucket with water 
and hurried to the carriage house. In a box 
beneath the stairs she saw a brownish tangle, 
from the midst of which, not without trepida- 
tion, fur the old dog might bite, she fished two 
roly-poly puppies and carried them outside. 
With averted face, she was in the act of thrust- 
ing one of them into the bucket of water, when 
it uttered a plaintive little whine and twisted 
about in her hand. 

She paused and glanced at it. The puppy 
looked at her with confiding eyes and licked 
her wrist. 

‘*O dear!’’ said Miss Derby. ‘‘It does seem 
to me that sometimes I have more trials than I 
can endure!’’ 

The other puppy snuggled against her. 
‘**Melly says I know how I am,’’ she mused. 
**Goodness knows I wish I was—right now!”’ 

At this moment the old dog appeared, 
yawned, and rubbed affectionately against her 
knee. ‘‘Oh, you cunning little—wretches!’’ she 
cried explosively. Then, replacing the two pup- 
pies in the box and emptying the bucket upon 
the ground, Miss Derby fled to the house. 

Melly did not know of his aunt’s failure to 
drown the puppies. Since he was not called 
upon to perform any similarly distasteful task, 
he should have been happy; but he was not. 
Truth to tell, he soon found Bella’s large and 
active family both a responsibility and a care. 
One puppy might have been a delight, at odd 
moments; but seven, not to speak of the old 
dog, were altogether too much of a good thing. 

Miss Kate left them severely alone, for she 
was afraid that she might grow fond of them 
if she permitted any approach to familiarity ; 
but Melly did not know that, although he some- 
times wondered at her strict neutrality. When 
they tore his rubbers into strips, after he had 
thoughtlessly left them at the bottom of the 
back steps, she merely smiled. She even said 
little when they attacked the clean clothes 
dangling from the line in the back yard, but 
grimly rinsed the wash and shifted the line to 
the security of the garret. 

Then they dug in the garden and buried 
bones in her pansy bed. 

The neighbors began to wonder how long 
she would endure the nuisance; but Aunt 
Kate saw certain convincing signs that Melly 
himself was likely to act in the near future. 

‘*It seems to me,’’ he remarked one day, 
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‘‘that there are plenty of boys about here who 
need dogs and would be glad to have them. ’’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ was her nonecommittal rejoinder. 

‘‘One dog apiece is about right,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘but eight are too many. I believe that I 
shall have to sell those puppies. ’’ 

Again Aunt Kate said ‘‘Humph! You could 
not give them away! Everyone isn’t as simple- 
minded as you are.’’ 

‘*] know I can’t,’’ he said, ‘‘for I’ve tried ; 
but I believe they can be sold. Folks,’’ he 
added, with one of his unexpected flashes of 
philosophy, ‘‘will sometimes pay a good price 
for things that they wouldn’t take as a gift.’’ 

‘*T’ve noticed that myself, ’’ said Miss Derby. 

The next day Melly set up a large dry-goods 
box not far from the road in the orchard and 
installed the dog family inside it. Later in the 
week, impelled by curiosity, Miss Kate followed 
the orchard fence until she came to the box, 
for she had noticed many passers-by halting 
there and had begun to doubt that the dogs 


WEATHER. AND 


(By Robert De C. Ward 


Professor of Climatology, Harvard University 


ERE was a heavy rain to-day in the 
a north of France, and each drop of it 
will alter a little, perhaps, the history 
of the war. . . . So let it rain.’’ Thus, under 
date of July 23 last, cabled Mr. Philip Gibbs, 
one of the best-known war correspondents 
on the western front, to the New York Times. 
The words are striking. They contain a 
great deal’ of truth. For rain, especially in 
Flanders, means mud and water-soaked bogs 
and water-filled shell holes, Rain and mud 
mean tremendous difficulties of trans- 





alone were attracting so much attention. Boldly 
lettered with black paint across the front of 
the box, she read: 
FOR SALE! 
CHOISE IMPERIAL SPANELS 
ONLY TEN DOLS. APEACE 
INQUIRE OF P. M. DERBY 
Miss Kate was scandalized, primarily by what 
she deemed the dishonesty of the sign, and 
secondarily by Melly’s spelling. 
‘‘What right have you to call those dogs 
‘Imperial spaniels’?’’ she asked, as soon as 


she had succeeded in finding her nephew. ‘‘You | 


don’t even know that they’re spaniels at all! 
And such spelling!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly defensively, ‘‘I couldn’t 
look in the dictionary, for you’d have noticed 
—and you know how you are, Aunt Kate. 
And I’m pretty sure they’re spaniels; Mr. 
Jenkins thinks so from their looks. It’s no 
harm to call ’em ‘Imperial.’ It sounds well, and 
anybody can originate and name a new breed. ’’ 


military escort, took possession of the Belgian 
Royal Observatory and at once began observa- 
tions, both of surface conditions and of upper 
currents. The Germans very soon established 
other observing stations at Liége, Namur and 





portation, of the movement of artillery 
and ammunition and supplies. And 
delays resulting from those difticulties 
may and often do mean the difference 
between the success, or the failure, of 
some military operation. 

All through the long history of wars, 
weather conditions have played an im- 
portant and often decisive part. A storm 
destroyed the Spanish Armada. Deep 
snows and extreme cold brought disaster 
to Napoleon’s grand army in his Mos- 
cow campaign. The Battle of Waterloo 
was delayed because of heavy rainsand . 
deep mud. A dense fog favored the’ 
Northern troops in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, In the present great war 
the rains on the western front, the snows 
and floods in the Alps of the Trentino, 
the intense summer heat of Mesopo- 
tamia, the severe winters in the Balkan 
Mountains—all have played their part 
in controlling not only the conditions 
in a single engagement but the whole 
plan of campaign. At this very moment 
the coming of winter is a critical factor, 
which is being taken into account in 
the plans of all the military commanders 
in Europe and in Asia. 

A knowledge of the general climatic 
conditions of the region in which a cam- 
paign is to be carried on is essential in 
planning out any military movements, 
in providing suitable clothing for the 
men, in anticipating and, so far as 
possible, guarding against cold and snow and 
heat. Meteorology—the science of the atmos- 
phere—belongs with topography, hydrography, 
soils, vegetation and other matters concerning 
which a well-prepared officer should have some 
knowledge; but, in addition to that general 
knowledge, military and naval commanders 
nowadays demand definite information about 
the weather that is likely to prevail during the 
next day or so. Such information is of the 
greatest importance in making any plans for 
immediate action, and so accurate weather fore- 
casts have become an essential in modern 
warfare. This is the first of all the conflicts 
in human history in which the meteorologist 
has been recognized as essential to the intelli- 
gent and effective conduct of war. 

Modern scientific weather forecasting is im- 
possible without a well-organized meteorologi- 
cal service, with trained observers, telegraphic 
transmission of the observations, and the con- 
struction of daily weather maps. The meteor- 
ologist at the headquarters of a modern army 
has a very heavy responsibility. He makes the 
daily weather forecasts upon which military 
movements, artillery firing, and flying all more 
or less depend. He has behind him a military 
field meteorological service that, in general 
organization, is similar to that which does the 
work in peace times. In view of the necessity, 
particularly in connection with flying, of having 
frequent forecasts, many more observations are, 
however, taken for the armies and navies of 
the nations now at war than are necessary 
under ordinary conditions. 

Details regarding the military meteorological 
services of the various armies are, for obvious 
reasons, not made public; but enough informa- 
tion is obtainable to show something of the 
nature and extent of this work. 

It is perfectly clear that before the outbreak 
of the war Germany had made extraordinarily 
careful preparations for her army weather fore- 
casting service. Immediately after the capture 
of Brussels four German meteorologists, under 
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‘*Tt isn’t honest,’’ his aunt remonstrated. | emotions. Never before had she connived at a 
‘*T want you to paint out that sign right off.’’ | theft—actually rejoiced in it, in fact. Conscience 


‘*T’ll do it in the morning, if l’ve got to,’’ | 


said Melly discontentedly ; ‘‘but I don’t see 
how I’m ever going to get rid of those dogs if 
I can’t advertise. ’’ 

Miss Derby, judging from the lack of results, 
did not see how advertising was going to be 
very effective ; but she reasoned hastily, without 
allowing sufficient time for results. Late that 
night she was awakened by an undefined sound 
from somewhere outdoors. Rising to a sitting 
posture in bed, she heard a muffled yelp from 
the orchard, and at onee hurried to a window. 

In the faint moonlight she saw a wagon 
standing in the road, and two men running 
baek and forth between it and the improvised 
kennel. Bella, the last to be removed, growled 
as she was being lifted over the fence, but 
offered no serious resistance when the men 
placed her in the wagon beside her offspring. 

Miss Kate gasped, a prey to contending 





told her that she must protest; cold reason 
whispered that protesting would be both fool- 
ish and unavailing. 

One man had climbed into the wagon and 
the other had planted a foot on the hub, when 
conscience won. Thrusting up the sash, Miss 
Kate called shriliy: 

‘**Stop thief! Stop thief !’’ 

With a leap, the second man entered the 
vehicle, which went rumbiing noisily down 
the hill. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ Melly called from his 
room. 

‘‘Some men have stolen Bella and her pup- 
pies!”’ 

A moment of silence ensued. 

‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I did hope I could 
sell one of ’em ; but never mind. I’ll take away 
that box in the morning; and I won’t have to 
paint out that sign now, will I, Aunt Kate?’’ 


THE WAR 


early in the war, is only possible when the ~ 
wind has the proper direction and the right 
velocity. It is well known that the Germans 
had certain regiments known as ‘‘gas regi- 
ments, ’’ each of which contained a consid- 
erable number of trained meteorological 


observations can be obtained to the westward | observers, whose business it was to keep close 
of a station in the Temperate Zone the more} watch on current weather conditions. For the 
accurate and the more complete, other things | Germans to use chlorine gas clouds on the west- 


being equal, the weather forecasts will be. 


ern front an easterly wind is necessary, blowing 


From the beginning of the war Germany | toward the Allies’ trenghes. This wind must 





Before setting loose clouds of poison gas such as these, a commander must know that the wind is 


not going to shift and drive them back on his own men. In this unusual photograph 


8, 


equipped with gas masks, are rushing to surrender to the French 


many other mre The results of all the Bel- 
gian observations were at first telegraphed to 
the German Naval Observatory at Hamburg. 
In November, 1914, however, the Brussels 
Observatory was made the ‘field weather 
centre’’—it became the headquarters of all the 
German military meteorological stations on the 
western front. It is doubtless from this centre 
that, since the beginning of the war, the daily 
weather forecasts for the use of the German 
army in France and Belgium have been issued. 

So far as it is possible to judge on the basis 
of the very fragmentary information that has 
come to us from abroad, the German forecasts 
seem to have been very accurate, and to have 
been constantly and on the whole successfully 
used in planning and executing Zeppelin raids, 
aéroplane flights and other military undertak- 
ings. In connection with their forecasts of favor- 
able or unfavorable flying weather the German 
army meteorologists paid particular attention 
from the very start to the direction and velocity 
of the upper-air currents. They made their 
observations by means of ordinary small ‘‘pilot 
balloons.’’ At night they lighted them electri- 
cally and followed their courses to great heights 
and for long distances by means of telescopes. 

A daily weather map shows the weather 
conditions that prevail over as large an area 
as possible at a given time. It gives a snap- 
shot, as it were, of the actual distribution of 
temperature, rainfall, cloudiness and wind 
direction and velocity. Knowing this existing 
distribution, and knowing also the usual rate 
of movement of weather conditions, the fore- 
easter can tell some hours in advanee what 
weather any particular section is likely to have. 
It so happens that European weather 
conditions, like those in the United 
States, move in a general way from 
west to east. That is because the pre- 
vailing movement of the lower and 
upper winds is from a westerly com- 
pass point. Obviously then, the larger 
the area from which meteorological 








must have been very ‘severely handicapped 
because of its inability to secure from France 
and from the British Isles the regular daily 
meteorological reports that it so much needs 
in completing its daily weather maps, and 
that, before the war, were exchanged by inter- 
national agreement. Documents taken from 
German prisoners have shown, however, that 
the German meteorological reports are fairly 
complete, although no published weather in- 
formation can be obtained in England. An 
English meteorologist has recently stated it as 
his opinion that the Germans obtain the much- 
desired data from the waters to the west and 
northwest of Europe, not through any spy 
system, or by land wireless, but from observa- 


be neither too strong nor too weak. If the 
former, the gas is dissipated. If the latter, 
it takes too long for the gas to cross No 
Man’s Land. The fact that there have 
been only a few eases in which a change 
of wind blew the gas back into the 
German lines shows how accurate the 
enemy’s weather forecasts have been. 
Maj. S. J. M. Auld has recently reported 
that the Germans always carefully com- 
pared the outline of the trench system 
and the angle at which the wind was 
blowing before they launched a gus at- 
tack. The use of chlorine gas clouds has 
now been replaced by the use of gas 
projectors, gas shells and gas grenades, 
but the direction and force of the wind 

_ Still remain of importance in hastening 
or in retarding the diffusion of the gas 
when it has been liberated from its 
container. 

The question has often been asked, 
Have the Germans, or have we, the 
advantage of the prevailing winds and 
weather conditions on the western front? 
For military operations as a whole, as 
well as for gas attacks, the most favora- 
ble weather type for the enemy is marked 
by high pressure over northern or north- 
eastern Europe. This type, which is well 
known to every. student of European 
weather conditions, gives prevailingly 
elear skies, generally light easterly 
winds, blowing toward the Allied lines, 
and is likely to be rainless. It is a fairly 
settled type of weather. It usually 

establishes itself slowly, and when it is begin- 
ning to come on the German meteorological 
experts, even with their incomplete weather 
maps, are usually able to predict its continuance 
for several days. As the data that are the most 
critical in the identification of this particular 
type of weather are those from the northern and 
northeastern and not those from the western 
and northwestern sections, the German meteor- 
ologists are doubtless able to obtain sufficient 
information to give them a reasonably safe 
basis for accurate forecasts. These conditions 
help to explain the fact that in spite of the 
prevailing westerly winds the Germans have 
on the whole had the best of the weather 
situation in western Europe since the war 





tions taken on board German submarines. He | began. 


believes that a submarine off the western Irish 
coast is detailed to send weather reports to 
Germany by relays through wireless apparatus, 
working round the British Isles. 

In the present war the critical importance of 
weather conditions in warfare has been empha- 
sized as never before for two special reasons: 
the development of flying and the use of gas. 
At the very beginning of the war the German 
meteorologists made special efforts to furnish 
accurate weather forecasts to the officers in 
eommand of the air service and ofthe gas 
service. A large majority of the Zeppelin raids 
on England have occurred in weather condi- 
tions that were highly favorable to the invad- 
ers. We have it on the authority of a German 
who was taken from a Zeppelin captured in 
England that the raid was not started until 
the meteorological expert had forecast favorable 
weather. The weather type most frequently 
chosen for the Zeppelin raids on 
England soon became well known as 
‘*Zeppelin weather, ’’ and when this 
particular condition set in the popu- 
lation in the eastern and southeastern 
coast districts always expected a raid. 

Again, the effective use of chiorine 
gas clouds, started by the Germans 





In the case of the Allies on the western front 
the winds blowing toward the enemy lines are 
roughly southwesterly. Such winds come in 
association with an area of low pressure—a 
storm—and are likely to be of fairly high veloc- 
ity, and to be accompanied by clouds and rain. 
The advantage in the weather is thus seen to 
be with the Germans. As the war in the air 
continues, the disadvantage under which the 
Allied flyers labor because of the strong pre- 
vailing westerly winds are receiving more and 
more emphasis. It has often been noted in the 
war news that the German aviators on the 
whole show a preference for flying near or 
behind their own lines, thus tempting the 
Allied aviators to fly over enemy territory. One 
reason for those tacties is easily seen: when 
an Allied aviator starts for home he wants 
above all things a favorable wind, especially 
if his machine has been damaged. As one flyer 
has recently put it, ‘‘ These westerly gales were 
one of the worst things we had to contend with 
at the front. They made it very easy for us to 
dash into enemy territory, but it was a very 
different story when we started for home and 
had to combat the tempest. ’’ 

The thoroughly organized meteorological 
services already existing in France and Great 
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Britain before the war began were necessarily 
subjected to many changes and to much con- 
fusion after the outbreak of hostilities until 
they were finally put on a working war basis. 
The French service was already on the ground: 
The British overseas meteorological service had 
to be newly established. The two services have 
coéperated in their exchange of observations 
and have prepared regular daily weather maps 
and forecasts. Those forecasts have not, of 
course, been made public, and the weather 
maps have not been accessible outside official 
military and naval circles until their useful- 
ness to the enemy had long passed. The London 
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HEN Lieut. McCormack, after reading 

y \ the message that announced the coming 
of the mob, crossed the plaza and faced 

his company, he found his men already in 
ranks and standing at ‘‘order arms.’’ They 
also had heard the ominous sound of the ap- 
proaching rabble, and presently the procession 
came into sight. Inflamed with the liquor that 
they had seized in the course of their journey, 
the marchers were showing an exuberant and 
reckless spirit; singing and shouting, they 
brandished their weapons. At the junction of 
every street their numbers had been swelled by 
the Industrialists of Fairweather. Five hun- 
dred strong, they had broken through the 
cordon of police as if it had been a rope of straw. 

The hundreds of citizens who for the last 
hour had lined the curbing round the open 
place began to withdraw. They did not care 
to be caught between the clubs of the rioters 
and the bayonets of the militia. 

When the marchers, pouring into the plaza, 
saw the American flag waving from the staff 
and saw the silent, khaki-clad ranks of soldiers 
standing at attention beneath it, they sent up 
a howl of derision. Halpert McCormack ex- 
pected to see his friend, Donatello, in the 
vanguard; but although he gazed searchingly 
at all parts of the crowd, he failed to discover 
him. Afterwards he had occasion to remember 
that Donatello was not there. 

From somewhere outside, the rioters dragged 
a drayman’s cart across the pavement to the 
centre of the plaza. A man leaped up into 
it and began to harangue the mob, 
which applauded him wildly. 

Sergt. Barriscale could endure 
the situation no longer. Bringing 
his rifle to a ‘‘ shoulder arms,’’ 
he stepped one pace to the front 
and saluted his commanding offi- 
eer. 

‘*Lieut. MeCormack,’’ he said, 
*‘do you intend to permit those 
fellows to stir the rabble up to vio- 
lence with incendiary speeches ?’’ 

‘It is not our mission here to 
interfere with the right of free 
speech or of public assembly,’’ 
Halpert replied calmly. 

‘*But this is simply a mob!’’ 
Ben cried. ‘‘The thing will de- 
velop into a riot. The time to stop 
it is now. I demand that you put 
this company into action and dis- 
perse that crowd. ”’ 

Hal looked his first sergeant 
square in the eyes. He was not 
angry, but there was a note of de- 
eision in his voice as he replied: 

‘*T shall not permit this com- 
pany, so long as I am in command, 
to harass any person acting with- 
in his rights. You will take your 
post. ’”’ 

‘* But these hoodlums are not 
within their rights. They —’’ 

‘*You will take your post!’’ 

The ring in MeCormack’s voice 
admonished Barriscale that the 
parley was at an end, and he 
stepped back into his place. The lieutenant’s 
language had convinced him that, so far as 
the Guardsmen were concerned, the rioters 
were to have their way and work their will. 
And the same conviction was growing in the 
minds of many of the men in the ranks. 

The voice of the orator on the dray grew 
louder; he was gesticulating like a man gone 
mad. Roused by his fierce eloquence, the In- 
dustrialists applauded him wildly. At the end 
of a fiery peroration there was a sudden move- 
ment of the crowd. Some one thrust up a pole 
with a red flag waving from its tip. Clubs were 
lifted into the air. Five hundred throats sent 
yells of defiance at the soldiers still standing 
quietly at ‘‘order arms. ’’ 

It was a critical moment. Flinging his hands 
into the air, the orator begged his followers to 
restrain their wrath until he should intercede 
for them with the capitalist-hired militia. He 
dismounted from the dray and for a moment 
was lost in the crowd. But presently he re- 
appeared and, with another leader at his side, 
crossed the narrow, open space that separated 
the rioters from the soldiers. 

At the foot of the flagstaff the two men 
stopped before Lieut. McCormack. Halpert 
then recognized them as the two leaders whom 











Meteorological Office has published certain 
general statements regarding weather favor- 
able and unfavorable for agriculture, but those 
statements have not included any description 
of the daily weather map. 

England has commissioned several of its 
eminent meteorologists as officers in the Royal 
Engineers or in the Royal Flying Corps. Quite 
recently Sir Napier Shaw, for thirteen years 
Director of the Meteorological Office in Lon- 
don, has been appointed scientific adviser on 
meteorology to His Majesty’s government for 
the duration of the war. 

The United States has taken an active part 





in meteorological service on the western front. 
Both the army and the navy have recognized 
the importance of the work, and several expert 
meteorologists, selected from men already in 
the Weather Bureau, and commissioned as offi- 
cers in the Signal Corps, have been in France 
for some time. Numbers of men outside the 
Weather Bureau, with special qualifications for 
the work, have also been sent overseas. Three 
hundred army meteorological observers, spe- 
cially selected, and trained at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, have also 
recently gone abroad. It is announced that the 
War Department plans to train one thousand 





men in all for this highly important service. 
American meteorological experts are now 
making regular forecasts of coming weather 
conditions on the western front, and American 
officers are regularly using those reports in 
planning aéroplane activity, in artillery work, 
and in military operations generally. The navy 
is also doing its share of meteorological obser- 
vation, both on board its vessels at sea and at 
its bases. 

As a part of its heavy responsibility in the 
war, the United States is thus making a con- 
stantly increasing contribution to the overseas 
military meteorological service of the Allies. 


U ARD S MAN CBy Homer Guess 


Chapter Ten, in which Sergeant Barriscale 


returns 


he had met in Donatello’s shop. 
Kranich was again the spokesman. 

‘*May I ask,’’ he said, ‘‘the pur- 
pose of bringing soldiers here ?’’ 

Standing with folded arms, Hal- 
pert responded quietly but firmly: 

‘*To stop disorder and violence. ’’ 

‘*There will be no disorder and no 
violence,’’ replied the man, ‘‘unless an at- 
tempt is made to thwart my followers in their 
purpose. ’’ 

‘*What is their purpose ?’’ 

Halpert put the question as mildly as: if it 
had concerned a summer shower. 

‘*Our purpose, ’’ Kranich replied, ‘‘is to pass 
up the streets, the entrances to which you 
have covered with your troops, and spread our 
propaganda in the public places of the city, 
which is our right.’’ 

‘*T understand. Is that your entire pro- 
gramme ?’’ 

The men in the ranks moved uneasily. It 
was apparent to them that their lieutenant was 
about to accede to the Industrialists’ demand. 

Kranich hesitated for a moment while he 
studied MceCormack’s face. He was uncertain 
whether he should evade the real issue, or 
whether, depending on Halpert’s known sym- 
pathy for the socialistic cause, he should dis- 
close the full purpose of the marchers. He 
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made a rapid decision; the latter course, he 
told himself, was likely to lead to quicker and 
more satisfactory results. 

‘**No,’’ he replied, ‘‘we intend to take pos- 
session of this plant before us in behalf of the 
men who have a right to work there and to 
receive full compensation for their toil. ’’ 

‘*T see. And what is it that you wish me to 
do??? Again Hal spoke in a mild, acquies- 
cent, deprecatory manner. 

Anxious doubt and increasing dismay showed 
in the faces of the Guardsmen. Brownell felt 
chills creeping down his back. The time had 
come when he, too, stanchest supporter and 
firmest friend of Halpert McCormack, had to 
keep tight grip on his faith in him in order 
to prevent it from sinking out of sight. 

Barriscale was in a tumult of wrath. ‘‘Bul- 
lets, not words!’’ he said in a hoarse whisper 
to the men at his left. ‘‘That’s what they 
want—bullets, not words!’’ 

Kranich did not answer the lieutenant di- 
rectly. Assuming an oratorical manner, he said: 

““The time has come for you to prove by 
your works your declared faith in the right- 
eousness of the proletarian movement. ’’ 

‘*What is it that you wish me to do?’”’ 

Halpert put the question a little more firmly, 
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to the armory 


a little more distinctly than before, 
and it now brought a definite answer: 
‘“*We wish you to withdraw your 
troops from the plaza. The sight of 
them excites and angers my followers. 
If they remain here, I shall not be 
responsible for the consequences. ’’ 

**T understand. ’’ 

Lieut. McCormack turned and faced his 
company. It was apparent to his men that he 
was about to yield to the demand of the Indus- 
trialists and to order his company to withdraw. 
Kranich and Gabriel looked at each other and 
smiled with satisfaction. The men in the ranks 
grew sick at heart. Brownell seemed to be on 
the point of taking a hand in the matter him- 
self. Barriseale snatched his rifle up from the 
pavement and started once more to leave the 
ranks but was checked by the command that 
now issued from the lips of the first lieutenant: 

‘*Fix bayonets!’’ 

The first sergeant dropped back into his 
place. Brownell’s heart leaped in his breast. 
Grinning broadly, the Guardsmen hastened to 
carry out the order. Coming to ‘‘parade rest,’’ 
they drew their bayonets from their scab- 
bards. The click sounded sharp and ominous 
as the springs caught on the muzzles of the 
rifle barrels. Then, with shining blades fixed, 
they promptly resumed the ‘‘order arms. ’’ 





INCITED TO STILL GREATER FURY BY KRANICH,...THE RIOTERS WERE CLAMORING FOR REVENGE 


Lieut. McCormack turned again to face the 
ringleaders. The smiles had vanished from 
their faces; their eyes were filled with a sur- 
prise that was not unmixed with indignation. 

‘*In answer to your request,’’ said the lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘I will say that I deciine to withdraw 
my troops. But I demand that you, who seem 
to be leaders of this crowd, take your men 
back at once along the street by which they 
came. Otherwise I shall clear the plaza at the 
point of the bayonet. ’’ 

His voice, rising as he proceeded, rang out 
at the last with a clearness and precision that 
left no room for doubt as to the meaning of 
his words. 

Against all military precedent and custom, 
the men of Company E, with almost a single 
voice, gave vent to a great shout of approval. 
The reaction was so great, the relief was so 
tremendous, that nothing could have repressed 
that exuberant expression of their feeling. 

The faces of the leaders of the mob blazed 
with wrath, and their eyes shot fire. 

‘And is it,’’ Gabriel cried angrily, ‘‘that 
we are deceived? Are you also traitor? Judas? 
Hound? I curse you! I defy your guns!’’ His 
face was distorted with rage. His whole body 
was writhing with ungovernable passion. 








‘**Seel’’ he shrieked. ‘‘I despise your capitalist 
flag! I spit upon it! I destroy it!’’ 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a big 
clasp knife, opened the blade and made a lunge 
toward the flagstaff with the evident purpose 
of slashing the halyards and dropping the flag 
to be trampled on. Quick and dexterous as he 
was, the first lieutenant of Company E was 
quicker. Ina blaze of patriotic wrath he cleared 
the space between him-and Gabriel, swung 
back his fist and brought it with the full force 
of his body directly against the jaw of the 
would-be desecrator of the flag. 

It was a terrific blow—to the men in the 
company it sounded like a sledge hammer hit- 
ting a fence post. The knife dropped from the 
man’s hand and went clattering to the pave- 
ment, and Gabriel, staggering backward, fell 
unconscious at the foot of the flagpole. 

If the cheer that had greeted McCormack’s 
ultimatum to the Industrialists had been exu- 
berant, the yell that came now from the throats 
of the Guardsmen was overwhelming. At last 
they had a soldier and a patriot for a leader, 
and they wanted the world to know it. 

Barriscale alone was displeased and dissatis- 
fied. ‘‘ Bayonets are no use now!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Those fellows over there will see red. We’ve 
got to shoot into ’’em or they’ll murder us, 
Look at ’em!’’ 

The rioters presented, indeed, a terrifying 
spectacle. Stunned for a moment by the swift 
retribution that had befallen their leader, their 
amazement now gave way to a frenzy of rage. 
Incited to still greater fury by 
Kranich, who, on seeing his com- 
panion fall, had fled precipitately 
into the midst of his followers, 
the rioters were clamoring for re- 
venge. The red flag was again 
shaken aloft. With faces distorted 
by wrath, they shrieked impreca- 
tions at the soldiers, flourished 
clubs, knives, daggers, pistols, and 
gathered from the street missiles 
of any and every kind with which 
to charge upon their enemy. They 
could not conceive that sixty 
Guardsmen could check the on- 
slaught of five hundred desperate 
and daring men. 

Already stones and brickbats 
were hurtling through the air and 
falling in the midst of the troops. 
A stone struck Manning’s head 
and sent him staggering and bleed- 
ing to the curb. 

‘*Charge bayonets!’’ 

McCormack’s command rang 
out clear and distinct above the 
din and tumult of the riot. As it 
went down the line every man 
threw his rifie to the front, with 
his left hand supporting the bar- 
rel and his right hand grasping 
the stock. The points of sixty bay- 
onets ranged in the sweeping are 
of a circle, converged in the direc- 
tion of the howling and advanc- 
ing mob. Barriscale alone was in 
revolt. 

‘*Tt’s wild!’’ he shouted. ‘‘We’ve got to give 
’em bullets, not bayonets! This is no pink tea! 
This is war! I say load your guns, men, load!’’ 

Obeying his own command, he pulled back 
the bolt of his piece, withdrew a clip from his 
cartridge belt, pushed it with trembling and 
hurried fingers into the slot of his rifle, forced 
the cartridges into the magazine, thrust the 
bolt home, and then looked round in amazement 
to see that no one else had followed his lead. 

McCormack, although his face turned white 
with anger, still thought it prudent to let Bar- 
riscale have his fling. The man was excited, 
terrified, utterly beyond even self-control. 

The deliberation with which the command- 
ing officer handled his force appeared to give 
courage to the attacking mob, the front rank 
of which, foreed on from behind, was now 
within twenty paces of the line of steel. The 
jeering was hideous. Stones, brickbats, missiles 
of all kinds went crashing into the silent ranks. 

‘** Advance!’’ 

McCormack gave the command and repeated 
it. With measured step, bayonets pointed ahead 
of them at the height of their chins, firmness 
in every eye, determination gripping every inch 
of muscle, the men of Company E moved for- 
ward in the face of such a mad and murderous 
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WITH THE AID OF A ROPE 


S Jim Whitton stepped into the kitchen 
A of his three-room shack, the telephone 
bell rang. With a playful glance at his 
young wife, who came hurrying across the 
room, Jim took two long steps and grasped 
the receiver just ahead of her. 

‘* Hello! ’’ he spoke into the transmitter. 
‘‘Who? Yes, this is Jim. Oh! Hello, Fred!’’ 

‘* Listen, Jim!’’ came the voice of Fred 
Bates, a clerk in the bank at Dirego. ‘‘I met 
Mr. Moore of the Orchard Lands Company as 
I was riding in to work half an hour ago. Was 
a neighbor of his back East, you know. Those 
raw sagebrush tracts of theirs are going like 
hot cakes, it seems, and the company wants 
to start fencing in at once. They’re in the 
market for three thousand cedar posts, and there 
are two men from the upriver country offering 
them at fourteen cents. It was news to me, and 
I immediately bid in on the posts for you at 
that price with the statement that you could 
Yneet or better any figures on haulage. Mr. 
Moore is to meet the men at the company 
holdings this afternoon, but as a favor to me 
he agreed to hold the contract open for you till 
five o’clock. There isn’t a telephone yet within 
miles of the place, so it’s up to you to get there 
in time and clinch the deal.’’ 

‘*All right; bully for you, Fred! I’ll make 
itl’? Jim cried. ‘‘If you’ll stay in town, [’ll 
ride the short side of the triangle afterwards 
and stand you dinner at the hotel.’’ 

Jim hung up the receiver, grabbed his wife, 
who had stood waiting with suppressed curi- 
osity at his elbow, and lifted her from the floor. 

‘* Hurrah!’’ he cried exultantly. ‘‘ Before 
five o’clock this afternoon 1’ll be signing a 
contract that will give you the new room and 
all the furnishings you want. All I’ve got to 
do to clinch it is to arrive at the Orchard Lands 
Company tract by five o’clock to-night. ’’ 

‘*But are you sure you can do it, Jim? It’s 
close to thirty-five miles. ’’ 

Jim grinned and pulled out his watch. 

‘*It is now five minutes of nine. Wally can 
do it with plenty of time to spare, but to make 
sure I’ll get away without wasting a moment. ’’ 

Jim hurriedly changed his clothes and then 
hastened out to the corral. Along one side of 
it stood ranged the neat, square stacks of cedar 
fence posts. During the past two winters Jim 
had used his spare time for cutting and haul- 
ing them. Within ten minutes Jim had said 
good-by to his wife, had turned into the sage- 
brush-bordered road and, pulling Wally down 
to a steady gait, had set off on his long ride. 

As the miles and hours sped by the sturdy 
cow pony held untiringly on his way. A little 
after noon Jim stopped in the shade of a pifion 
just long enough to eat the luncheon that his 
wife had put up for him and to let Wally clean 
‘up a few oats from a flat rock. 

As they took up the trail again, Jim became 
increasingly aware of the oppressive heat. 
Mopping his sweat-streaked face, he twisted 
round in the saddle and gazed anxiously behind 
him. Heavy, steel-blue clouds had surged up 
in the south. In the course of half an hour the 
inky canopy reached the zenith. The atmos- 
phere had grown dark, and presently there 
came a lightning flash and a sharp clap of 
thunder. A few raindrops splashed on Jim’s 
face. Then the clouds burst. Instantly a falling 
flood of water enveloped horse and rider. The 
thunder of the deluge on the ground was hardly 
less loud than the pealing thunder of the heav- 
ens. The pony, with subdued spirit, splashed 
along at about half his former pace, and Jim 
himself, with bent head, took his drenching 
with what philosophy he could. 

He was occupied less with his discomfort, 
however, than with the possible effect that the 
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cloudburst might have on his plans. In 
memory he carefully traced the road 
ahead. Somewhere within a few miles 
the Cow Range Arroyo cut across it. 

For nearly an hour the flooding 
downpour continued, and then it 
stopped almost as abruptly as it had 
begun. A magnificent double rainbow 
appeared, arching the high heavens. 
Wally, with his white coat plastered to a dirty | 
gray, straightened up his drooping neck and | 
started along at a quickened pace until they 
came to the Cow Range Arroyo. 

An hour or two before, it had been a deep 
cut in the face of the country, twenty feet or 
so wide, with a bottom of dry, sandy soil. 
Now it was a swollen torrent. 

Jim knew the country. No thinking man 
would trust himself or his mount unaided to 
those black, wicked waters. The torrent would 
run for several hours to come. Yet Jim could 
not let himself be turned back here. 

His thoughts turned to the brave, uncom- 
plaining young wife who had sacrificed so much 
to marry him. He wanted to give her some of 
the things that she needed, but every cent of 
his savings had had to go to meet land pay- 
ments. With teeth clenched he told himself that 
he must not lose this contract. He would try 
nothing foolish, of course, but the arroyo, after 
all, was not such a broad barrier. There were 
college athletes who might even leap it. 

The road sloped down the bank to the bottom 
of the arroyo. There it turned to the left along 
the usually dry bed for thirty feet and then 
mounted again to the level. The whole made 
a curve shaped like the letter S. 

As Jim sat studying the situation, he noticed 
opposite him on the other bank the corner 
fence post of the Cow Range from which the 
arroyo had taken its name. A scheme suggested 
by that well-braced corner post of the five- 
strand fence began to form in Jim’s brain. 

At the place where the road left the bottom 
to mount the opposite bank, not more than 
thirty-five feet below the post, the water was 
shallow and comparatively slack. The current, 
at that point, hugged the out-jutting curve 
across the way. Why would it not be practica- 
ble, he asked himself, to throw a rope over the 
top of the post, make fast to the free end and, 
with the post acting like the fulerum of a 
pendulum, let the current sweep them over to 
where they could scramble out of the cut? 

In the hurry of his departure that morning 
Jim had fortunately neglected to remove his 
lariat from the saddle. He was not blind to the 
hazards of the enterprise that he con- 
templated, yet he was convinced that 
in theory at least his plan was feasible. 








assault as few of them ever cared to witness | men surged back. The line of bay- 
again. All except Sergt. Barriscale. He was | 


now in flat revolt. He seemed bereft of his 
senses, wild either with rage or fear, or both. 

‘*T’ll not advance!’’ he yelled. ‘‘You boys 
are going to your death. They’ll murder you. 
I say again, load and fire!’’ He turned savagely 
toward Hal. ‘‘You’rea fool, ’’ he cried, ‘‘to send 
your men to slaughter! I defy your orders!’’ 

Then, indeed, Halpert lost his grip on his 
patience. Reaching out, he tore Barriscale’s 
rifle from his grasp and tossed it to Manning, 
who was sitting on the curb. Then he gripped 
the shoulders of the first sergeant and whirled 
him round face to the rear. 

‘*Report at the armory, ’’ he cried, ‘‘and con- 
sider yourself under arrest till I return!” Then, 
turning, he followed his men into action. 

As the troops pressed on, the howling and 
shrieking died down and the firing of missiles 
ceased. The points of sixty bayonets were 
within two feet of a hundred throats grown 
tired with shouting. The front rank of rioters 
looked into the eycs of the men behind the guns 
and saw their own doom written there. They 
made a last wild attempt to thrust aside the glit- 
tering steel. The effort was futile. They only 
lacerated their hands and risked their lives. 

At last the line broke and ran. Crowding, 
pushing and trampling on their comrades, the 





onets lengthened until it swept the 
plaza and forced the last man of 
the riotous host into the street up which the 
marchers had come a short half hour before. 

Panic seized upon the throng, a mad desire 
in the breast of each to save himself regard- 
less of his fellows. Panting, gasping, sometimes 
shrieking in terror, they fled down the side 
streets and across vacant lots, until at last they 
had reached the open country. So, crushed, 
humiliated and spiritless, bleeding from many 
superficial wounds, singly and in groups, the 
rioters found their way back to the city from 
which, in the early morning, they had come. 

On the north side of the plaza, four persons 
watched with vivid interest the vanishing mob 
and the backs of the khaki-clad troops as they 
disappeared in the dust and distance down the 
main street leading to the south. 

First among them was Gabriel, the anar- 
chist, who, coming to himself, had struggled 
into a sitting posture and was looking about 
him in a dazed manner. Manning, who had 
received first aid from a surgeon, was sitting 
on the curb, a little weak from shock and loss 
of blood, and lifting his feeble voice in enthu- 
siastic acclaim as he saw the riotous army 
routed from the plaza and driven down the 
street. Chick, seated at Manning’s side, joined 
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Unstrapping his 
rope, he coiled it, 
swung the noose 
above his head and let fly. The loop flew out 
over the arroyo and settled over the post; it 
caught about six inches from the top on the first 
barbed-wire strand. Jim pulled until it drew 
tight. Dismounting, he carefully estimated the 
point on the rope that would give the required 
play, and there made it fast to the saddle horn. 
Then he tightened both cinches. 

Climbing into the saddle, he rode down to 
the edge of the water. But there Wally balked; 
with his forelegs braced and his head lowered, 
the pony snorted and crowded backward. A 
little nervous at what was before him, Jim 
impatiently struck home the spurs. Startled 
and half frantic, Waliy sprang out. Instantly 
the dark, raging waters closed round them. 
The flood had them in its grip. 

Before the plunge Jim, holding the rope, 
had gathered some slack into his hand. As the 
resistless current caught them, he dropped it. 
Horse and rider were swept along until, with a 
jerk, the lariat grew taut. As Jim had expected, 
they began at once to swing across the current, 
with the water tearing at them and dividing 
as before a launch at full speed. For a moment, 
as with either hand he clutched the straining 
rope, he experienced a feeling of exultation. 
It was only for a moment. Abruptly, just as 
Jim expected Wally to touch bottom, their prog- 
ress ceased. The lariat, slanting down from the 
post, had caught the bank of the arroyo. 

That was a catastrophe which Jim had not 
foreseen. Wally, with little more than his 
rolling eyes and pulsing nostrils above water, 
struggled wildly to get ahead: There was 
immediate danger of his drowning, and it would 
be little gained for Jim, even if he himself 
landed safe, if he should lose the pony. The 
current, it is true, ran with less force here, 
but it was nevertheless so strong that Jim did 
not dare to cut the rope and trust to Wally’s 
making the road by swimming. 

Sliding from the saddle on the up-current 
side, he clung to the horn, and with his feet 
probed tentatively for the bottom. He touched 
it, but could not hold it. Shifting his 
grip to Wally’s neck, he gained a foot 
toward the bank, paused a second, let 
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go, and threw himself into a terrific struggle to 
reach solid ground and accomplish the only 
thing he could do that could save the pony. 

All the strength of his arms Jim put into 
two good swimming strokes ahead while the 
current bore him at an equal rate downward. 
Again he felt for the bottom and struggled 
desperately to get his footing. He struck the 
cut bank just above the turn, staggered a step 
backward, and thought his hour had come. 

The smooth, loose face of the bank saved 
him. Clawing at it and bracing against it, Jim 
managed to catch his balance, get past the 
point of danger, and then quickly flounder out 
of the water. Panting and dripping, he bounded 
from the cut up to the level surface and ran to 
the edge of the arroyo, where the rope strained 
against the bank. Gathering himself together, 
he leaped into the air and, leaning backward, 
came down full weight with the heels of his 
boots striking like wedges into the ground. A 
big segment of the sandy soil crumbied off, 
and nearly carried Jim with it. 

As soon as he could recover himself, he dashed 
down into the cut again. The break in the 
bank above had allowed the lariat to swing 
Wally in closer. Wading in again, —well braced 
this time,— Jim reached out with his open 
knife and cut the rope. The next instant he 
grabbed the pony’s bridle and, tugging with 
all his might, hurled himself backward. 

A mighty thrashing followed as Wally’s 
pawing hoofs fought to catch a grip. Suddenly 
he got it and came plunging ahead. Horse and 
man both were saved! 

At half past eight o’clock that evening Jim 
Whitton and Fred Bates met at the Dirego 
hotel, but before they entered the dining room 
Jim went to the telephone. 

‘*Hello!’’ said Jim, when he had got the 
number. ‘‘That you, Hazel? Fred and I are 
just going in to supper. What? Oh! Wasn’t it 
a terror! I was afraid you’d worry. Yes, the 
Cow Range Arroyo looked bad for a bit, but 
with the aid of my rope I got across in time. 
The contract is all signed and you can begin 
to plan the new room and the furniture. Yes, 
I’ll get an early start; look for me about noon. ’’ 





his voice, pathetically tremulous, with 
the corporal’s outburst of rejoicing. 

Finally, Barriseale stood there, a 
powerless and pathetic figure. He looked at 
the marching troops, with bayonets at the 
‘‘charge,’’ driving the mob onward. He turned 
his eyes to the big buildings of his father’s 
great industrial plant, which the firm and wise 
action of Lieut. McCormack had saved from 
destruction: He gazed up at the swelling folds of 
the star-spangled banner still floating, thanks 
to the alert patriotism of the same officer, in 
glorious symbolism from the summit of its staff. 

As he turned again to gaze after the soldiers, 
his face was a study. It no longer showed any 
mark of excitement or anger. The emotions 
pictured on it were far different: wonder, 
humiliation, disgust, following one another in 
quick succession; finally, the indication of a 
transforming force no less powerful and thor- 
ough than that which this very morning had 
changed the tenor of the life and thought of 
his comrade in arms, Halpert McCormack. He 
came a step nearer to Manning. 

‘*Dick,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been a fool.’’ 

‘*T think myself,’’ replied the corporal, 
‘*that you’ve been rather indiscreet.’’ 

‘*Indiscreet! I’ve been a consummate idiot. 
Look at that fellow’’—he half turned his head 
in the direction in which McCormack had 





disappeared — ‘‘ getting all the glory of this 
thing,— and deserving it,—and me—facing a 
court-martial and the penitentiary—and de- 
serving it.’’ Sitting down on the curb beside 
Chick, he dropped his head into his hands. 

‘*Him,’’ said Chick, gazing also with eyes 
filled with admiration after the disappearing 
troops, ‘‘he’ll be a major general some day.’’ 

Barriscale started up again. .‘‘ I’m under 
arrest, ’’ he said ; ‘‘I’ve got to go to the armory. 
Who’s going ?’’ 

‘*T am,’’ replied Manning. 

**Me, too,’’ added Chick. 

**Come along, then, both of you.’’ 

The corporal rose uncertainly to his feet, 
picked up his rifle and started to pick up Bar- 
riscale’s, which Halpert had intrusted to him. 

‘*Here,’’ said Chick, ‘‘give that one to me.’’ 

The first sergeant looked down on him with 
pitying eyes. Yesterday he would have despised 
him and thrust him aside; but to-day the boy 
was so white and trembling, such a pathetic 
little figure to undertake to carry a man’s load! 

‘*No,’’ said Barriscale, ‘‘ you can’t. I’ll 
carry ’em both, Dick, if you’ll trust me.’’ 

Taking both rifles, he pushed his way through 
the. crowd that was gathering to watch the 
rout of the Industrialists. Together the three 
started up the main street toward the armory. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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JOIN THE RED Cross 


FACT AND COMMENT 


PPORTUNITY is the only ‘‘knocker’’ 
that ever finds a welcome. 


Where clean-cut Men are met, 
A Promise is a Debt. 


O-DAY never has so many burdens that 

they cannot be borne. It is only when we 
try to lift to-morrow’s burdens also that we 
fall under the load. 








HERE do all the one-cent pieces go? In 

the fiscal year 1918 the government coined 
445,000,000 of them to meet the growing 
demand — more than ever before in a single 
year. In the past six years it has minted a 
billion, or almost ten apiece for everyone in 
the United States. In all, since 1793, the gov- 
ernment has coined 3,463,000,000, almost a 
third of which have disappeared—somewhere. 
Does anyone hoard pennies? 


O many missions are coming and going 
these days that it is hard to keep track of 
them. One, little heralded but with an impor- 
tant errand, is the agricultural mission made 
up of American specialists in dry farming and 
irrigation that has gone to help redeem the 
semi-sterile plateaus of southern Algeria. It 
is expected that the mission will get a conces- 
sion of about four million acres to cultivate 
by American methods and with American im- 
plements. 
NGLISH courts have many queer cases to 
decide. Not long ago a jilted lover brought 
suit against his former sweetheart to recover 
the engagement ring he had given her. After 
due presentation of the two sides of the case 
by learned counsel, and full citation of princi- 
ples, the court established it as a part of the 
common law that the ring is given only on 
conditions that, if not fulfilled, make it neces- 
sary to return it. The ring is now ready for 
the next candidate. 


N American artillery officer who recently 
returned to this country on furlough after 
having seen severe fighting in France has de- 
scribed certain German atrocities that he him- 
self saw. One bit of description in particular 
is so graphic that it is hard to forget: ‘‘I saw 
an American infantry captain lying wounded. 
The Germans simply let him remain there as 
bait, and as fast as some of his men would go 
out and attempt to rescue him the Germans 
shot them in their tracks. ’’ 


HE high price of Chinese tea is said to be 

due to the likin, an internal tax on goods in 
transit that has become one of the greatest 
obstacles to commerce in China. The likin 
originated as a war tax during the Taiping 
Rebellion and, as its name signifies—li, one 
thousandth ; kin, gold—was originally a tax of 
one tenth of one per cent of the value of the 
goods. But to-day its amount is apparently 
determined arbitrarily by the collector, and 
‘‘likin barriers’’ are found at all large towns 
along the rivers and other thoroughfares. Tea 
that is worth five cents a pound when it leaves 
the interior costs fifty cents a pound when it 
reaches the seacoast after passing several of 
those barriers. 

ED tape in the army is usually exasperat- 

ing, but sometimes only amusing. The 
Judge - Advocate - General has recently ruled 
that officers who travel by government aéro- 
plane may draw expenses at the rate of four 
cents a mile, which is the rate allowed for travel 
by ‘‘ prairie schooner,’’ dog sled in Alaska 
and buffalo cart in the Philippines. The allow- 
ance for travel by railway train is seven cents, 
and the most modern of all forms of transporta- 
tion is classed with the most antiquated solely 
because ‘‘ the service’’ recognizes only two 


wise.’’ The aéroplane is ‘‘ otherwise,’’ of 


‘| course, and so draws only the four-cent rate. 


a 
HOW IT WAS DONE 


W pina ‘the wonderful four months 
from July to November the Allied 
armies finally destroyed the prestige 

of the Prussian military machine. But the 
fighting has been so continuous and over so 
wide a front that many persons fail to see it 
as a succession of intelligible battles and do 
not understand the strategy of Foch or recog- 
nize the critical point in the whole campaign. 

The campaign that began with the German 
drive of March 21 reached its climax in July 
at the second battle of the Marne. There the 
Germans were finally stopped and thrown back ; 
there Foch began to reveal his strategical plan. 
That plan was twofold: first, by attacks skill- 
fully directed at the weak points of the salient 
created by the successive German drives to 
force the enemy to retreat to the Hindenburg 
line, from which he set out so confidently in 
March; second, to break that supposedly im- 
pregnable line, to drive the Germans out of 
Belgium and France and, if possible, to crush 
the German army as a fighting force. 

The first object he achieved in just two 
months. By September 15 the retreating Ger- 
mans were behind the lines that they had 
held almost since the first months of the war. 

The great battle to prove whether the Ger- 
man army was invincible in defense began on 
September 26. On that day Foch threw Lig- 
gett’s American army and Gouraud’s French 
army against the German left flank. between 
Verdun and the Champagne. The Allies drove 
forward up the Meuse and the Aisne and 
through the Argonne for several miles. ‘The 
advance threatened the all-important line of 
rail communication behind the whole German 
front, and Ludendorff hurried off every soldier 
he could spare to check it. Then Foch started 
a smashing attack on the other flank; King 
Albert’s Belgians and Plumer’s British army 
crossed the Yser, swept the Germans off the 
Megsines and Paschendaele ridges and created 
a wedge that threatened the German hold both 
on Lille and on the Belgian coast. The worried 
Ludendorff dispatched the rest of his reserves 
to head off that dangerous thrust. Having put 
both the German flanks in difficulty Foch then 
hurled the British armies of Horne, Byng and 
Rawlinson, supported by the French army of 
Debeney, against the strongest part of the 
Hindenburg line between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin. That was on October 8. It was the 
decisive blow. The famous Hindenburg line 
wascrossed, smashed, left far behind. The Allies 
advanced a dozen miles into the open country 
and, already near Valenciennes, began to 
threaten the line of the Scheldt. 

The German defeat was decisive. It was fol- 
lowed by renewed pressure on the left flank in 
the Argonne and on the right flank in Belgium 
—pressure that led to the immediate evacuation 
of Lille, Laon, Douai, Ostend, Zeebrugge and 
Bruges. The Germans were not routed; they 
withdrew their beaten armies with great skill, 
but no one who understood what had hap- 
pened—least of all their own leaders—had any 
illusions about the meaning of the great battle. 
Germany might still fight desperate delaying 
actions, but it had been squarely beaten on the 
lines of its own choice. If Foch could do what 
he had done against a still strong and confident 
German army, what he would do with another 
million of American reserves against a beaten 
and discouraged foe was only too clear. The 
allies of Germany fell away—Bulgaria, then 
Turkey, then Austria. 

The campaign has been perhaps the most 
extraordinary in military history, and the tri- 
umphant ease with which Marshal Foch has 
manceuvred armies of unexampled size along a 
battle front of unheard-of length marks him as 
one of the master strategists of all time. 


og 


PEACE—AND ITS PROBLEMS 


HE war into which the Emperors of 
| Germany and Austria plunged the world 
more than four years ago is fast nearing 
an end. Indeed, events move with such be- 
wildering swiftness in these last days that 
the final gun may be fired between the writing 
and the printing of these words. In any case 
the end is certain and must come 
soon. At last there is to be peace. 
Together with the other democratic 
nations of the world, we have a right 
to rejoice in the completeness of the 
defeat that has overtaken the auto- 
crats, the oligarchs, the worshipers 
| of military power, who made a jest of 








justice and of the rights of the weaker nations. 
We must feel a solemn joy in the triumphant 
assertion of truths, moral and political, that 
we have always held to be self-evident. Our 
faith is renewed ; we have seen it proved afresh 
that, however the great ones of the earth de- 
ceive themselves, ‘‘God is not mocked. ’’ 

But with the coming of peace we only enter 
on the most difficult and complicated of our 
tasks. Fighting is a costly, bloody and exhaust- 
ing business, but it calls chiefly for the simple 
virtues and the instinctive traits of character. 
The tremendous problems that face us in the 
reshaping of states, the rebuilding of wrecked 
nations, the remaking of a society shaken to 
its foundation by the war, demand for their 
solution qualities that are harder to come by: 
infinite patience, an inflexible sense of justice, 
the wisdom that comes from a union of knowl- 
edge with human sympathy. 

Weare not at the end of the great revolution ; 
we are in the midst of it. All that arms can do 
has been done; but the final meaning to the 
human race of the whole convulsion will de- 
pend upon the spirit in which the public men 
—and the private citizens—of the Allied coun- 
tries undertake the reconstruction of the world. 


oS 


A RED CROSS CHRISTMAS 


T is the desire of the government that every 
] American, man, woman and child, shall be 

enrolled by Christmas in the Red Cross. 
‘The idea of universal membership in the society 
that has for its aim the work of restoration, of 
healing, of aid to the wounded, the homeless, 
the afflicted, should appeal strongly to Ameri- 
cans. There has never been a war in which 
every citizen was so required to take a part 
and make a sacrifice as in this war. There has 
never been a war in which the services of 
women and even of young children have been 


in which the hatred of cruelty and the eager- 
ness to succor the victims of cruelty were so 
passionately roused. 

The American Red Cross is the agency 
through which the universal longing finds 
practical expression. Now let the expression be 
as universal as the longing. Let every Amer- 
ican join the Red Cross and by joining it 
contribute the price of his subscription to the 


wrought in France and Belgium and Italy and 
Serbia and Armenia. 

The year 1919 will be the year in which the 
American Red Cross will reach the highest 
point of its achievement, the year in which 
the need for its ministering will be most over- 
whelming. It can meet the need only if it enters 
the new year with the whole nation actively 
supporting its work. Therefore, at the Red 
Cross Christmas Roll Call let everyone answer, 
‘**Here!’’ 

e¢¢ 


NO INDEMNITY, BUT RESTITUTION 


are now well past the time when we 
were amused by the endless discus- 
sions that Germans carried on among 
themselves whether they should insist upon 
annexations and indemnities. They cannot 
now hope for either. What they have to con- 
sider now is how much of the territory over 
which they exercise control, either by posses- 
sion or by demination, they must relinquish, 
and how heavy will be the demand upon them 
for money to restore the lands they have 
ravaged. The Allies will not ask them to 
give up a single acre of real German territory, 
although they will have to relinquish the eolo- 
nies and restore Alsace-Lorraine, which was 
their plunder in 1871. Probably also they will 
be called upon to add their portion of dismem- 
bered Poland to a reconstituted Polish king- 
dom; and Austria will not be allowed to retain 
what long ago it tore from Italy. 

Payment for wanton destruction in occupied 
districts will certainly be exacted, but nothing 
more. There has never been any disposition to 
insist that a penny of what it will have cost 
the Allies to destroy Prussian militarism and 
German ambition should be demanded of the 
conquered foe. But even without that there 
will be a tremendous bill to pay. How can 
Germany pay it? 

The government has had no special difficulty 
in raising money to carry on the war, for in that 
field it does not deal in money, but in credit. 
There is no real money in circula- 
tion, only paper currency, which is 
greatly depreciated. The government 
borrows in paper and pays in paper. 
All the gold that formerly cireulated 
was long ago drawn into the banks. 
The largest and almost the only stock 
of coin and bullion is in the Imperial 





so important. And there has never been a war | 


alleviation of the miseries that the war has’ 
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] | methods of travel—‘‘by train’’ and ‘‘other- 


Bank—six hundred million dollars, more or 
| less. That is only a small part of the amount 
that would be needed to restore Belgium alone, 
and no one needs to be told that, when Ger- 
many is ordered to pay, nothing except real 
money will be accepted. Consequently, as there 
is not enough gold for the purpose, the pay- 
ment in full will have to be delayed, and the 
empire will be compelled to give guarantees. 

Germany once had the same problem; con- 
sider how it solved it. When it imposed its 
terms on conquered France it demanded an 
indemnity of five billion franes—one billion dol- 
lars; and since France could not pay the whole 
sum at once, the Germans occupied French ter- 
ritory until the amount was forthcoming. The 
treaty of peace was signed in February, 1871, 
but it was more than thirty months after that 
—in September, 18/3—that Verdun was evac- 
uated and the last German soldier quitted 
French soil. 

Of course Germany will feel humiliated if 
the Allies insist upon holding forts on the fron- 
tier, or demand that the ‘‘high-seas fleet’’ come 
out of its hiding and place itself under the 
surveillance of the British navy, or make other 
stern conditions to insure payment. But France 
felt humiliated in 1871, and Germany showed 
no mercy. France did not whimper. It called 
upon the people to bring out their little hoards 
of silver to aid in liberating the sacred soil of 
France, and they responded nobly. Germany 
may well take a lesson from that last act in 
the tragedy of forty-five years ago. 


ee 


THANKSGIVING 


FTER more than four years of war, in 
A which millions of the best young men 
of the world have been slain and 
hundreds of thousands of families have been 
' broken up, there is now in the breasts of all 
Americans, and of the people of those friendly 
| nations with whom Americans have felt proud 
to be associated, the swelling sense of gratitude 
ito God. They all know now that the end of 
the horror is at hand, and that it is to come 
through victory. 

We give thanks to God this year for his 
victory, no less than for our victory. He has 
vindicated the principles of right and justice 
‘in our universe. We thank Him for uniting 
the forces for righteousness upon earth and for 
giving them a leader before whose genius the 
greatest armed hosts ever gathered together 
crumbled and fell away. We thank Him for 
inspiring our armies in the field with the res- 
olute courage that has made them efficient 
instruments in the hands of the leader. We 
thank Him for giving to the people at home 
the full understanding that has made them 
determined to enforce a peace with victory. We 
thank Him for arousing in the hearts of all 
the great free peoples of the world a spirit of 
-brotherhood that is the guarantee of lasting 
peace. For the righting of ancient wrongs and 
the unfolding of new hopes we give our most 
humble and hearty thanks this year. 

Yet a day of such thanksgiving can hardly 
be a day of exuberant rejoicing. It can hardly 
be such a day as the Thanksgiving Days that 
we used to know, when kith and kin gathered 
together and at the table there was no empty 
chair. There are many empty chairs this year, 
and many to which no soldier will return. The 
shadow of the war lies.and must long lie across 
many hearths. However earnestly we give 
thanks for the blessings that the victory will 
eonfer, we eannot forget that there is to-day 
more pain and sorrow in the world than there 
has ever been before. It must be with saddened 
hearts that we give thanks, even those of us 
who, through fortune’s chance, have been most 
untouched by the war. Our thanksgiving this 
year must be less personal and more truly 
spiritual than it has been on past Thanksgiv- 


ng Vays. : 
CURRENT EVENTS 


IRCRAFT REPORT.—On October 31 the 
long-awaited report of Mr. Charles FE. 
Hughes on the aircraft situation was made 
public. Mr. Hughes recommended the court- 
martialing of Col. E. A. Deeds, because while 
he was at the head of aircraft production he 
acted as confidential adviser of the Dayton 
Wright Aéroplane Company, and the prosecu- 
tion of three other officers, Lieut. Col. J. G. 
Vincent, Lieut. Col. G. W. Mixter and Lieut. 
S. B. Vrooman, Jr., for having had transac- 
tions on behalf of the government with corpora- 
tions in which they were pecuniarily interested. 
He also commented on the conduct of the 
Ford Motor Company in keeping enemy aliens 
on government work, some of them in very 
responsible positions. He found no widespread 
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‘‘praft,’’ but some waste of public money 
under early contracts, owing to excessive prices 
paid for materials and finished engines. He 
found the supervision of production often lax 
and the labor conditions uncertain, but reported 
decided improvement and satisfactory progress 
since Mr. J. D. Ryan was put in charge of 
production. ° : 


APID TRANSIT DISASTER.—A 
Coney Island train of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company leaped the tracks in a tunnel, 
and crashed into the concrete wall of the tunnel 
on November 1. Eighty-nine persons were killed 
and more than one hundred injured. 


S 


, STRO-HUNGARY.— The Hapsburg 
Empire has gone down in final ruin. .The 
new Czecho-Slovak republic was proclaimed at 
Prague on October 29; the Austrian governor 
fled to Vienna, and the National Council took 
over all the offices of government. Dr. Karl 
Kramarz was chosen president of the republic. 
The great Skoda gun plant at Pilsen was seized 
by Czech officials. The Germans who inhabit 
the border districts Of © wrt rum service 
Bohemia near Saxony 
proclaimed a govern- 
ment of their own at 
Reichenberg, but its 
existence was not ex- 
pected to be a long one. 
It is proposed by the 
Slovaks to name the city 
of Pressburg Wilson- 
stadt in honor of the 
President. ——Hungary 
was in a chaos of dis- 
order, and Count Tisza, 
the former premier, who 
was one of the men pri- 
marily responsible for the war, was shot by a 
soldier on November 1. Two days later Em- 
peror Karl agreed to free the government of 
. Hungary from its oath of tidelity to him, and 
the Hungarian National Council, of which 
Count Michael Karolyi was the chief, as- 
sumed control of affairs. The Council gave 
orders that all soldiers of the Hungarian 
army should lay down their arms. The Croa- 
tian Landtag, sitting at Agram, decreed the 
separation of Croatia from Hungary ; its union 
with Bosnia, Herzegovina and the other Jugo- 
Slav provinces is likely to follow. Meanwhile 
a republic has been declared, of which Mr. 
Josef Pogaonik is president. ——In Vienna 
a National Assembly representing the Ger- 
man population of Austria proper met and 
adopted a constitution that put the executive 
power in the hands of a council, and did not 
recognize the authority of the Emperor even as 
grand duke of Austria. The Assembly is said 
to be controlled by the Socialists. A council of 
soldiers, workmen and citizens somewhat after 
the Russian model has been formed, and it is 
reported that there have been threatening out- 
breaks of the Bolshevik spirit both in Vienna 
and in Budapest. e 


ULGARIA.—On November 2 it was an- 

nouneed that King Boris of Bulgaria had 
abdicated after a reign of only thirty days. 
The new government, which is republican in 
character, is led by M. Stambuliwsky, who 
was recently released from prison, where he 
was serving a life sentence for resisting the 
military authority. Tirnovo is the seat of the 
new government. 3 


USSIA, — The government of northern 

Russia has agreed to recognize the All- 
Russian authority of the government at Omsk, 
Siberia. ——Allied troops are established at the 
confluence of the Dvina and Vaga rivers, two 
hundred miles from Archangel. ——The Soviet 
government has decided not to pay the last 
installment of the indemnity exacted by Ger- 
many at Brest- Litovsk. It has asked the 
Entente nations to begin negotiations for peace 
and the evacuation of all Russian territory by 
the Allies. On November 6 it was announced 
that the German government had broken off 
relations with the Soviet government. 

e 

ERMANY.—On November 5 the govern- 

ment at Berlin was informed that the 
terms of the Allied War Council might be had 
on application to Marshal Foch, and a com- 





COUNT MICHAEL KAROLY! 


mission was at once appointed to visit his | 


headquarters. There were conflicting reports 
of the conditions that existed in the empire, 
but the disorder and the feeling of hopeless- 
ness increased when the news of Austria’s 
total surrender was received. There were fre- 
quent rumors that the Kaiser had abdicated, 
and one report said that the King of Bavaria 
had already put in a claim to the imperial 
throne. Other reports, however, represented 
the Kaiser as determined to hold on to his 
throne and hopeful that the drastic terms of 
the Allies would arouse a patriotic fever and 
gather the nation once more firmly round him. 
S 

LECTIONS.—The Republicans will con- 

trol the next Congress. Their majority in 
the House will be about 47, and in the Senate 
probably 2. Mr. Henry Ford was apparently 
defeated for the Senate in Michigan. Senators 


‘| part of the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia 


_| West. The American First and Second armies 


| These two operations—that along the Meuse 





Weeks of Massachusetts, Lewis of Illinois, 
Saulsbury of Delaware and Thompson of Kan- 
sas were defeated. Gov. Whitman of New 
York was beaten by Mr. Alfred E. Smith, and 
Gov. Cox of Ohio was reélected. Mr. Victor 
Berger, the Socialist, who is under indictment 
for violating the espionage law, was elected to 
Congress. 3 


ECENT DEATH.—On November 4, Dr. 

Andrew D. White, the first president of 
Cornell University and former minister to 
Russia and ambassador to Germany, aged 46. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From October 31 to November 6) 


This week saw the two remaining allies of 
Germany — Austria and Turkey — put defi- 
nitely out of the war. Turkey went first; news 
came on October 31 that the armistice had been 
signed at Mudros, on the island of Lemnos, 
Adm. Calthorpe of the British Navy acting for 
the Allies. The instrument provided for the 
surrender of all the forts and ships of Turkey, 
the demobilization of the army, and the opening 
of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles to the 
Allied navies, together with many other stip- 
ulations intended to achieve all the advantages 
of a complete military victory. Within a few 
days the straits had been swept clear of mines 
and Allied warships lay off Constantinople. 
The surrender of Turkey makes it possible for 
the Allied fleet to pass into the Black Sea and 
destroy the German warships there, which are 
mainly the remnants of the captured Russian 
fleet. Gen. Marshall reported that a considerable 


had voluntarily surrendered to him. 

The surrender of Austria followed the com- 
plete collapse of its armies in the field. The 
Italian offensive referred to last week gained 
in momentum with every day. Belluno and 
Pordenone were taken, the Tagliamento was 
reached, and by an enveloping movement to 
the northward the retreat of the whole Aus- 
trian army on the Asiago Plateau was cut off 
and Trent was captured. It is not certain just 
how many prisoners were taken; one report 
set the number at 500,000, with an immense 
quantity of guns and military supplies. In the 
midst of the rout, the Austrian commander 
begged Gen. Diaz to grant an armistice. His 
request was forwarded to the Allied Council 
at Versailles; and when the terms on which 
the council insisted were communicated to the 
Austrians, they lost no time in accepting them. 

Like the terms exacted of Turkey, those of 
the Austrian armistice amount to unconditional 
surrender. The Austrians had to withdraw 
from the Trentino, from Istria and Dalmatia, | 
give up their ships and submarines, their | 
forts, dockyards and aircraft to the Allies, de- 
mobilize their armies, surrender all prisoners, 
and permit the Allies to make whatever use 
they please of the railways and military equip- 
ment of the empire. The terms permit the 
transport of a large Allied army into Bohemia 
or lower Austria for the invasion of either 
Saxony or Bavaria. 

A last daring naval exploit was performed 
by the Italians, when, on November 1, a naval 
tank entered the harbor of Pola and torpe- 
doed the Austrian battleship Viribus Unitis. 

While these great events were happening in 
the East the Allied armies maintained an un- 
ceasing pressure on the German lines in the 


along the Meuse, supported by the French 
army of Gouraud, smashed their way through 
the last defenses of the Freya line and sent 
the Germans flying backward for a distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles. Buzancy, Mouzon, Dun 
and Beaumont were taken, the gap of Stenay 
was seized, the passage of the Meuse was gal- 
lantly forced, and the essential Metz-Charle- 
ville railway line was brought under the direct 
fire of our field guns. When this record closed 
our troops were only four miles from Sedan. 
The British and French moved forward 
against stiff resistance in Flanders. Valen- 
ciennes fell on November 2, and that success 
was followed by a mighty attack on a line of 
thirty miles, which drove the Germans back 
across the Sambre Canal, cost them more than 
ten thousand prisoners, and won Guise and 
the Mormal Forest for the Allies. Maubeuge 
was within five miles of the British advance 
on November 6. American soldiers from the 
Pacific Coast were engaged in the fighting. 


and that in front of Valenciennes—made the 
position of the German armies in the deep 
salient between the two points of attack impos- | 
sible, and a great retreat began. On November | 
6 French troops had occupied Rethel, Vervins | 
and Monteornet and were threatening Hirson. 

Serbian troops reéntered Belgrade and chased 
the last Austrian soldiers across the Danube. | 
Albania, too, was cleared of Austrians; the 
Italians occupied Scutari on November 4. | 

British aircraft bombed Karlsruhe, Bonn, | 
Baden, Treves and Burbach ; the official report | 
was that only railways, forts, factories and 
airdromes were attacked. 

The Norwegian government will present to 
the peace conference a claim against Germany | 
for reparation for Norwegian tonnage destroyed 
and lives sacrificed by the German submarines. 








You Omit the Film 


Ordinary brushing, as millions 
know, fails to save the teeth. 


Teeth still discolor, still decay. 
Tartar forms and pyorrhea starts. 
From time to time, accumulations 
must be removed by a dentist. 


The trouble lies in a clinging 
film which is constantly formed on 
the teeth. That is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. And that is 
what you largely fail to reach. 


This film is what discolors, not 
your teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food which ferments and 


forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So that film is 
the teeth’s great ememy—the one 
which you must combat. 


Dental science had for years 
sought a way to fight it. Now that 
way is found. Clinical tests have 
proved this beyond question. 


It is now embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent, and we urge 
you to see what it does. 


Try This Way Once 


That film is albuminous, so we now 
apply pepsin to it—the digestant of al- 
bumin.. The object is to dissolve the film, 
in crevices and elsewhere. Then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated, and the usual 


| agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


A harmless method has been found 
to activate the pepsin. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. That 
method is employed in Pepsodent alone. 
And many tests have proved its efficiency 
on film. It is endorsed by many able 
authorities. 


You can quickly see that Pepsodent 
does what nothing else has done. One 
week will give you a new idea of what 
teeth cleaning means. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste 
and watch the results. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the slimy film. See how teeth 
whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Do this for your teeth’s sake. Com- 
pare the results with the old ways. You 
can judge for yourself. After that test 
you will never return to old methods, we 
believe. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
—A Scientific Product 
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SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 226, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Enclosed find 10c for a Special Tube of Pep- 
sodent. 



















and Profitable Returns— Quicker. 


of its kind p' 





GET MORE MONEY 


MUSKRAT — SKUNK — RACCOON — OPOSSUM — FOXES 
and all other Fur-bearers in your neighborhood bringing the Highest Prices ever known. Ship 
your FURS direct to the largest house in the world dealing exclusively in North Ameri: 

Furs, a reliable—responsible—Safe Fur House with an unblemished Reputation existing “for 
more than a thirdof a century,” a long successful record of sending Fur Shippers Satisfactory 


GET A TRIAL SHIPMENT OFF—TODAY 
Write for ee Seat Shipper,’ the only reliable, accurate market report and price list 


Write For it—NOW—Iet’s FREE 


A:B-SHUBERTnc- 25-2/ W.Austin Ave, Exam Chicago USA 





ican Raw 








Roup, Colds, Canker, | BOYS & 
CHICKENS SICK? nowes _o or og | GIRLS Earn Xmas Money 
imberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is | send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 48 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents | assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10c. pow 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. | CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. J, Beverly. Mass. 
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CHICKADEE- 
“@y Martha Haskell Clark 


HERE’S a hush on the frosty furrow where 
the frozen loam lifts black, 
And a film on the brown hare’s burrow, un- 
marred by a seeking track ; 
And over the leafless uplands comes echoing 
clear to me 
A voice from the edge of winter: 
“Chickadee-lee-dee! Chickadee!” 


The fox has slunk from the bracken with the 
flag of his tail dropped low, 

And the whining hound winds slacken at the 
first soft swirl of snow; 

But still from the wind-blown whiteness comes 
cheerily back to me 

A gay little voice from the pine top: 
“Chickadee-dee-dee! Chickadee!” 


O little gray Puck undaunted when the fields 
lie white and still, 

May ever my pane be haunted by your voice 
at my window sill; 

The cheeriest note of winter comes rollicking 
oft to me 

Like the voice of a song-struck sunbeam: 
“Chickadee-dee-lee! Chickadee!” 


o 8 
THE FORCE OF THE SPIRIT 


O one who has seen anything of the 
actual war itself doubts that along 
with all the bloodshed and the suf- 
fering, along with the clash and 
struggle of mighty material forces, 
there are subtle and powerful spir- 
itual conflicts and victories; that 

the soul of man is often curiously purified and 

expanded by the terrible trials through which it 
must pass. 

For example, Mrs, Nina Larrey Duryea tells in 
Harper’s Magazine the story of a famous surgeon 
who has found in the war a true religious experi- 
ence. Mrs. Duryea, who visited him in his hos- 
pital, had expressed her momentary discourage- 
ment over the moral problem of human warfare. To 
her the surgeon replied: 

‘*Madame, before this war I was a confirmed 
questioner and doubter. With all my intellect I 
searched men’s bodies for some proof of the ex- 
istence of a soul, and found none. I fell back on 
two codes: that might is right and that the strong- 
est law of the material world is that of self-pres- 
ervation. Like Germany, I founded my creed upon 
such fallacies, omitting and denying any spiritual 
element. But I learned better, for there is another 
law abroad in the world to-day that cannot be 
denied—a law as old as the creation of man. Tell 
me, madame, why are you here? Why am I here? 
Why are these wards filled with broken men who 
do not complain, although they have sacrificed 
every material thing for an ideal? Why are fas- 
tidious women scrubbing filthy bodies in hospitals 
and sending those they love to die, while they and 
their children endure every hardship? Why has 
that bulwark of human flesh along our frontiers 
held at bay year after year forces of superior 
physical strength? Why does the civilized world 
(which does not include Germany, who fights for 
profit) sacrifice every material thing, that unborn 
generations may possess happiness and peace? 
Why does humanity give up wealth with prodi- 
gality and personal ambitions sometimes dearer 
than life itself? Why does this gigantic struggle 
continue when peace might be had at the price of 
dishonor? : 

**Because, madame, there is a force stronger 
than any law of the material world—the force of the 
spirit! It controls man to-day; it controls destiny; 
it will decide that this sphere is not a mote spin- 
ning through space inhabited by a highly devel- 
oped animal called man, but a theatre of events 
pertaining to the spirit—a mighty force, sublime, 
part of God himself. The first time I saw a battle- 
field cleaned up under the stars I seemed to see, 
above the pieces of rent human flesh, radiant 
angels trying to make me understand that the 
death of the body was an unimportant and insig- 
nificant thing—that it was not how a man died, but 
what he died for, that mattered.” 


os 


MAKING A RECORD 


H, Aunt Nan,” cried Bertha with a 
prodigious sigh as she came in from 
her first day of work at Smith & 
Hartley’s, “I am frightened abso- 
lutely to pieces! Just let me tell 
you —” 

' “Do!” cried Aunt Nan. “Sit right 
down, my dear, and tell me all about it. Is any- 
thing the matter about your new job?” 

Bertha nodded. “I should say there is! I’ve just 
found out about their report cards!” 

“Report cards?” repeated Aunt Nan. 

‘*Well, record cards, perhaps, but they’re really 
just like school reports; they keep a record of 
everybody in that big business, and grade us!” 

“Oh, is that all?” asked Aunt Nan with a smile. 
“Surely that’s nothing to worry about.” 

“Oh, yes, it is! Why, the girls say that they mark 
you on intellect and personality and appearance 
and everything like that! I’m sure I’ll never pass! 
You know I’m stupid and not at all magnetic and 
not a bit pretty!” 

“Well, of course you don’t wish me to agree 
with you there exactly, do you?’ said her aunt. 
“They must have been satisfied with your super- 
ficial aspects—so to speak —else they wouldn’t 
have hired you in the first place. Your staying on, 
my dear, depends largely on things that are in 
your own hands, on whether you have the virtues 
that wear well. I happened to read an article 
about this record system just the other day. There 
were thirty-five headings grouped under four main 
heads: Physical, Intellectual, Personality and 
Salesmanship; and the thing that interested me, 
my dear, was to see how many of the highest 
counts were for things that are entirely in our own 








hands: promptness and neatness and honesty and | 


patience, and most of all courtesy. That counted 
more than twice as much as any one of the others, 
two and a half times as much as ambition, en- 
thusiasm or honesty, and five times as much as 
promptness! Just courtesy, my dear, the kind of 
thing that’s possible for everyone! 

“IT know a woman who has charge of a Red 
Cross workroom. She’s prompt and efficient and 
businesslike and enthusiastic—but she isn’t cour- 
teous or polite or tactful. She evidently doesn’t 


think it worth while to bother about those little 
| things. As a consequence, she fails lamentably ; 
people just won’t come to work under her. And 
she can’t understand why, and accuses everyone 
else of disloyalty and laziness. 

“And I know a girl who is as good as gold to 
her family. She sacrifices herself to give them 
pleasure; she spends her money for them; she 
does every outward duty. But she’s so cross and 
| abrupt and rude in her manner that half of the 
| time they actually resent her favors, and they 
never really appreciate what she does for them. 

“And I know a waitress in a restaurant who is 
not half so quick or efficient as the girls round 
her; but she has twice as many regular patrons 
because she is always so polite and agreeable that 
people like to go to her table. 

“But there—I’ ve wandered away from the record 
cards entirely, haven’t 1?” 

“Nevertheless, you’ve cheered me up wonder- 
fully, Aunt Nan. For I can be polite—thanks to 
your years of work, and mother’s; and I can be 
neat and prompt, if [ try hard enough. And it is 
an enormous comfort to think that so many things 
are in my own hands. I’ll make a record in those 
anyway and not worry about the others.” 

“Do it in all your daily living, too,’ said Aunt 
Nan. “It’s the best rule I know for all sorts of 
success.” 

a od 


THE PINK -TAILED TANK 
[i tes nes rolling, dipping heavily into shell 


holes, heaving clumsily out of them, moving 
with a motion that can best be described as 
something between that of a half-sunken ship and 
a hamstrung toad, came His Majesty’s land ship 
Here We Are. Such was the 
appearance of a British tank 





like a cup of coffee,” he continued, immersing a | a pasteboard box under his arm, so I hauled up 


finger in a tomato can on the stove to test the tem- | 
perature of the coffee it contained. ‘Set up to the | 


table and have a bite.” 


and asked him to get in. He sot there on the seat 
alongside of me, and even with the noise the wagon 


| made over them stuns in the road I could hear a 


We sat until midnight, while he related blood- | scratchin’ and squeakin’ goin’ on inside the box, 
curdling tales of personal experiences and adven- 'and I didn’t need to have him tell me that he’d 


tures with Indians and wild animals. 

I had brought neither blanket nor baggage from 
Emigrant, and my bed that night was under the 
same dirty quilts with Bill, upon a dirty mattress 
on the floor alongside the stove. Bill talked in his 
sleep, waved his arms, and now and again gave 
mighty kicks, but on the whole I slept fairly well. 

At dawn I fed Button, and when he had eaten, 
bade my friend Bill adieu with thanks, and in due 
course reached Lambert’s ranch. When I told 
them where I had spent the night, Mrs. Lambert 
held up her hands in horror and exclaimed: 

“Of all places! With Crazy Bill! Why, he escaped 
from an asylum not long ago, and he’s hiding up 
here! He’s a lunatic!” 

“Never mind,” said I. “Bill took me, a stranger, 
into his cabin and gave me the best he had, and 
told me some good yarns.” 


oe 


REFUGEE BOYS AT MONTE PORZIO 


[ the hills beyond Frascati, overlooking the 
Roman campagna, are ninety boys living in an 
old convent that has been adapted to their 
needs. These boys, who are between eight and 
thirteen years of age, are refugees from the coun- 
try beyond the Piave. At the time of the Italian 
retreat from the Isonzo they became separated 
from their parents, and very few of them have 
been able to communicate with them since. Some 





that a writer in the Corn- 
hill Magazine describes. It 
dipped its nose and, slid 
headfirst into a huge shell 
crater in ludicrous likeness 
to a squat bull pup sitting 
back on his haunches as he 
is dragged into a hole, and 
then as the Here We Are’s 
face and gun-port eyes and 
bent-elbow driving gear ap- 
peared above the crater rim 
it still more ridiculously 
resembled an amazed toad 
emerging from a rain barrel. 
Fifty yards in its wake a line 
of men followed to pick up 
the pieces and the prisoners. 

The monster waddled on, 
lurched, checked and stead- 
ied itself with its nose poised 
over a deep hole, halted and 
backed away, and edged 
nervously round the rim of 
the hole. It reached the 
barbed-wire entanglements 
and waddled through, burst- 
ing them apart and trailing 
them in long tangles behind 
it, or trampling them calmly 
under the churning cater- 
pillar bands. The infantry 
pushed on after it almost 
without casualties, for the tank was drawing a 
hurricane of machine-gun bullets that beat and 
rattled on its armored sides like hail on a win- 
dowpane. It waddied indifferently through the 
storm and, crawling carefully across the German 
trench, halted halfway over and sprinkled bullets 
up and down its length to port and starboard for 
a minute, hitched itself over, steered straight for a 
fire-streaming, machine-gun embrasure, squirted 
a jet of lead into the loophole, butted at the em- 
placement once or twice, got a grip with its 
upward-sloping caterpillar band, climbed jerkily 
until it reared on end like a frightened colt, ground 
its driving bands round and round, and fell forward 
on its face. Then it crawled out of the wreckage, 
crunching over splintered beams and concrete, 
halting every now and then to spray bullets on any 
German who showed himself, and turning aside 
to nose over any suspicious cranny before it plod- 
ded on in search of more trenches. 

The infantry followed, rounding up groups of 
prisoners who crawled, white-faced and fright- 
ened, from dugouts and trench corners. Suddenly 
a trench wall gave way, and the starboard side of 
the Here We Are sank below the port. After a 
pause the bands began once more to revolve and 
to churr out behind them first a cloud of dust and 
clots of earth and then a mangled débris of cloth- 
ing and trench-made furniture. On the ground 
above, the infantry stood shrieking with laughter 
while the Here We Are pawed out and hoofed 
behind it into the naked light of day a splintered 
bedstead, a chewed-up blanket or two, the legs, 
back and seat of a red-velvet armchair, a torn 
gray coat, and a forlorn and muddy pair of pink 
pyjamas tangled up in a field boot. 

When the drivers got their grip again and the 
Here We Are rolled majestically forward and up 
the farther side of the hole, one of the soldiers 
dragged a long branch from the débris, slid it up 
one leg and down the other of the pink pyjamas, 
tied the boot by its laces to the tip and thrust the 
root into a convenient crevice in the stern of the 
tank. So beflagged, she rolled her triumphant way 
up over the captured redoubt and down the other 
side, with the boot tip bobbing and jerking and 
swaying at the end of her pink tail. 


So ¢ 


A HOSPITABLE LUNATIC 


N a trip in the Rocky Mountains Mr. Dillon 
Wallace, the explorer and author, once 
found himself without shelter for the night 

and with no camping equipment. He was on his 
way from the town of Emigrant to the Lambert 
ranch. At dusk he came to the end of a road and 
sought lodging at a cottage, only to be refused. In 
Saddle and Camp in the Rockies he tells the story 
of a peculiar experience that followed. 

As he was turning away from the cottage a gruff 
voice within shouted, “He kin bunk with me!” 

A tall, powerful man came to the door. He was 
rough in appearance; a real frontier type. 

“I’m bachin’ over here,”’ said he. ‘Glad to have 
| you.” 
| Leading Button, my horse, I walked with my 
| new friend to alittle log cabin not far away, says 
| Mr. Wallace. When I had taken care of Button 
| we entered the cabin. I stood in the door while the 
| owner lighted a bit of rag floating in oil in a tin 
| dish. The weird flicker displayed a very filthy 

room with a cookstove in which a wood fire burned. 
| ‘“‘“Now make yourself to home!” he exclaimed. 
| “Mighty glad to have you come! I reckon you’d 











THE REFUGEE BOYS ENJOYING A SQUARE MEAL 


of them have been through the most harrowing 
experiences. One of the little fellows was one of 
sixty boys from a boarding school in the invaded 
district who were put in a freight car and sent out 
ahead of the invaders. The car was bombed, and 
of the sixty boys only five were alive when they 
arrived on the western bank of the Piave. 

These boys, lost to their families, are being 
cared for by the American Red Cross. Further- 
more, the teachers who instruct them and the 
nuns who do their housekeeping are also refugees. 
When the boys arrived they were all in a nervous, 
exhausted state; but with the care and attention 
they receive they are developing into strong, 
healthy children. They are being fed on good 
American food brought from the United States 
straight to Italy. They all take their shower baths 
every day, and when you see them romping about 


| after school hours it is hard to believe that they 





have undergone such terrible experiences. 

The American Red Cross is also directing a 
school at Trevi for another colony of these refugee 
boys, who are being taught modern methods of 
farming, gardening and dairying; and there, too, 
they are growing healthy and strong on American 
food and American hygienic methods. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON CAPABLE WOMEN 


ae HOULDN’T you folks say,” remarked Caleb 
Peaslee, slowly, “that Albertine Coggins 
has reckoned herself ’bout as good as a 
man fur’s doin’ anything that come up is con- 
cerned? Shouldn’t you say so?” 

“*Better’n some men,” agreed Edson Nudd. 
“‘She’s took care of herself ever since her father 
died, and her place is better now than ’twas then; 
it’ll raise more. And she always pays her taxes 
*fore any man in town does his.” 

“She painted her house herself,” contributed 
Deacon Hyne, “and she done a better job on it 
than Sim Berry did on mine—and him a reg’lar 
painter, too!’ 

“She shingled it, too,” admitted Bailey, the car- 
penter. “She got me to figger on it, and then she 
said I wanted too much. I made it out to be two 
days’ work, figgerin’ it long ’nough to be on the 
safe side. But she whirled in and done it in a day 
and a half, but she put in longer days than I would, 
you know. But it was a good job and a quick job— 
I ain’t tryin’ to gainsay that, you understand.” 

“I d’know a man in town that can plough a 
straighter furrow than Albertine,” admitted Obed 
Gunney. “Come right down to it, I’ve never known 
her to tackle anything she couldn’t do as well as 
ary man I know, and some things she can better 
aman!” 

“That’s so—she can,’ said Caleb, agreeably. 
“More’n that, she ain’t never been what I’d call 
backward ’bout claimin’ credit for bein’ ’bout as 
facultied as a man. Has she?” he demanded of 
the assembly at large. 

They agreed that Albertine exacted all the credit 
due her for her accomplishments. 

‘*Wal,’”’ began Mr. Peaslee, “when I tell you that 
Albertine’s hauled in her horns and give up that 
she ain’t as good as a man in some ways, or even 
as good as a boy —” Mr. Hyne snorted his disbe- 
lief, and Caleb turned his head and grinned at him. 
“Oh, I know you folks ain’t goin’ to believe it, but 
it’s so, jest the same! 

“T drove up the back road this mornin’,’” he 
continued, “‘to see what had become of them heif- 
ers I had in the back paster; and comin’ back I 
overtook young Bud Higgins, hoofin’ it along with 








dug out a nest of field mice som’er’s; but, as a 
matter of fact, he did tell me, and h’isted up the 
cover so’s’t I could peek in. 

“Right where we swung into the highway there 
by Clad Burpee’s,” Caleb continued, ‘“‘the old hoss 
fetched a jump that all but hove me out of the 
seat, and at the same minute there come a ‘Gob- 
ble-gobble!’ that almost made the old hoss clear 
himself from the wagon; and when I got so I could 
use my eyes a mite to see what ’twas all about, I 
made out Albertine Coggins tryin’ to claw herself 
over that barb-wire fence and that turkey gobbler 
of Burpee’s doin’ what he could to scare the life 
out of her. He’s as big as a dog, anyway, and most 
’nough to scare a man, let alone a woman. 

“T didn’t need to hunch Bud to make him go to 
the rescue. He was out over the wheel, box and 
all, fore I fairly got the hoss halted, and next I 
knew he’d put one hand on a post and sailed over 
that fence, light as a popple leaf, and when he lit 
he laid into that turkey, cuffin’ him and kickin’ 
him till the critter didn’t seem to know which way 
to go, but jest laid down and spread his wings, 
c’mpletely licked. In the meantime Albertine had 
got along to the place where Bud went over the 
fence, and she made out to climb onto the post, 
and then she jumped, 

“T heard the thump she made when she hit the 
ground, and the same second she peeled off a yell 
that started me so that I all but let go of the reins. 
I didn’t have time to see every one of the motions, 
they come so quick together, but I see her give 
her skirts a shake, and I[’ll 
bet the first jump she made 
she covered fifteen foot if 
she did an inch, and after 
that her tracks was ten foot 
apart! And not knowin’ but 
the scare had drove her de- 
mented, I took after her. 

“T come up with her after 
a spell and I found her set- 
tin’ on a knoll, with both 
hands over her heart and 
breathin’ hard and short, 
and then I found out what 
*twas. 

“‘That turkey,’ she says, 
‘jest about drove me crazy, 
but when I got over the 
fence I could have stood 
that, if it'd been all—but it 
wa’n’t. [lit right in the mid- 
dle of that pesky box that 
boy had, and I see with my 
own eyes more’n fifty mice 
come out of it, and all of ’em 
headin’ right fer me, so I run 
till 1 couldn’t take another 
step to save my life,’ s’she. 
There was five mice in the 
box,” observed Mr. Peaslee 
in parenthesis, ‘‘for I count- 
ed ’em. 

“Wal,” Mr. Peaslee went 
on,‘‘Albertine fetched a long 
breath, and then she owned 
up, as I said in the beginnin’. ‘It helps some to 
brag that you’re as good as a man anywheres— 
but it don’t make it so,’ she says. ‘When you’re 
climbin’ a barb-wire fence you ain’t nothin’ but a 
woman with skirts on, no matter what you claim, 
and when you light right on top of a hundred 
mice, the slackest man alive is better’n the best- 
facultied woman that ever drawed breath!’ And 
now,” demanded Mr. Peaslee, “wouldn’t you say 
she’d give in?” 

e¢ 


AN EXTRAORDINARY JOURNAL 


NE of the most extraordinary papers ever 
QO issued is the Wipers (Ypres) Times. Patrick 
MacGill, author of The Great Push and other 
popular books, and now a soldier in France, de- 
scribes its unusual beginning. 

In the early part of 1916 a major and a sergeant 
of the British army discovered an old printing 
house in the city of Ypres. Part of the house was 
blown into the street; the remainder was lying on 
the printing press, and the type was scattered here 
and there. The sergeant, who had been a printer 
in civil life, declared that he could get the press 
to work if the officer would give him permission 
and find help. Both were obtained. The soldier 
dug the type out of the mud‘and washed it, and 
somehow they found paper and ink. British officers 
became journalists, printers’ devils and proof 
readers. Soldiers in khaki forgot hate of the Hun 
for the time being and set themselves to work to 
produce the Wipers Times. 

They edited one number in a casemate under 
the ramparts built by Vauban ages ago; they pro- 
duced another in the Cloth Hall, with the air full 
of gas shells. Printers’ devils had to stand to in 
gas masks, and the editor had to correct proofs 
while a battle was raging. 

This brave little paper has never been printed 
outside the front area; once the “works” were 
aboveground seven hundred yards from the front 
line. The strangest thing with regard to this pub- 
lication is that men who were being bombarded 
night and day could find time and inclination to 
produce a paper written in such high spirits. 


o°o 


A CRUEL PUN 


HE great Scottish lawyer and jurist, Lord 

Erskine, was as famous for his sharp tongue 

as for his learning, and he rarely denied 
himself the pleasure of using it when occasion 
presented itself. 

Councilor Lamb, an aged barrister, of a very 
timid and nervous disposition, was accustomed to 
preface his pleadings with an apology to that 
effect, says the Argonaut; and on one occasion, 
when opposed to Erskine, he began by remarking 
that “the felt himself growing more and more timid 
as he grew older.” 

“No wonder,” replied the relentless barrister. 
“Everyone knows that the older a lamb grows the 
more sheepish he becomes.” 


oe 


HE WAS RIGHT, TOO 


HE teacher was asking the class to correct 
errors, and wrote on the board: 
‘*How is your uncleand aunt?” 
A small boy got up and said: 
“Please, teacher, that’s wrong because there 
shouldn’t be a ‘d’ at the end of unclean.” 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


THANKSGIVING IN 
HIGH LIFE 
BY CLARA PINCKNEY 


High within the tree top, 
Upon Thanksgiving Day, 
The folk of fur and feather 
Came hurrying together 
To banquet at the tables 
Where many dainties lay. 


Harvest time was ended 

And chilling days were near, 
But,in that jolly party 

All hands were hale and hearty, 
And never threat of winter 
Could drive away the cheer. 


High within the tree top, 

Their spirits light as air, 

The soaring cost of living 

That marred the same Thanks- 
giving 

For many fretting people 

Could never reach them there! 


oe 
THE “ UPSIDE-DOWN” DAY 


BY GERTRUDE WALTON 


VERY Thanksgiving Day since Elva 

could remember, Aunt Clara, a neigh- 

bor who lived alone, had brought her a 
Thanksgiving surprise—a small pie, a salad, 
a dish of marshmallow ice cream. So when on 
- Thanksgiving morning Aunt Clara left a 
pumpkin and a large apple on the table, Elva 
was disappointed. 

True, the pumpkin was trimmed with a 
green, fluffy paper hat and had red roses on 
its yellow head. It had blue eyes, a red nose 
and a mouth drawn with crayon, and dough 
stuck on with pins for ears and teeth. Think 
of it! It had wavy strips of yellow paper under 
the hat for hair and a green, fringy paper 
eollar pinned below its mouth. For arms it 
had twisted rolls of red paper, which were 
pinned where its shoulders should be, and at 
the end of each arm were five paper fingers. 

‘*Why does she think I want a pumpkin? 
Ugly old thing! We have pumpkins and apples. 
And mother is sick, besides. If the pumpkin 
were set on a round, wooden body, with sticks 
for legs, I’d have a pumpkin doll. I’ll call her 
Prinky Prim.’’ Elva almost smiled. ‘‘I know! 
I’ll take Prinky to lame Sally. Mother likes 
me to take her something—I don’t want the 
ugly thing. Then I won’t need to take her any 
of my paper dolls. She may think it’s pretty, 
and her mother can make her Prinky pies.’’ 

Elva felt cross because her mother was sick 
and they could have no Thanksgiving dinner. 

After the maid who prepared luncheon had 
gone away, Elva carefully carried Prinky Prim 
three blocks to Sally’s door and gave her to 
Sally’s mother, a washerwoman. ‘‘I’ll not go 
in,’’ Elva decided. ‘‘Sally is tiresome and asks 
sO Many questions!’’ 

The afternoon was long and wearisome. 
When the time came for Elva to prepare her 
supper of bread and milk, the telephone rang 
violently. ‘‘Come over and help me eat the 
splendid Thanksgiving dinner you brought! 





I just discovered it! I’ll wait for you! ’’ 
Sally called in an excited, squeaky voice. 

‘*Wh-what do you mean? Yes, I’ll ask 
mamma,’’ Elva was going to add, but Sally 
had stopped talking. 

‘*What does Sally mean? I never took her 
any lunch. Maybe her mother has baked 
Prinky into pies. To-day has been full of 
upside-downs. I’]] take Miss Apple Saucy and 
divide with Sally in the pumpkin lunch.’’ 

When Elva had hurried to Sally, what do 
you think she found? Turkey, sandwiches, 
tarts, two ripe peaches and tiny mince pies 
inside of Prinky’s wabbly, yellow head! It was 
from Aunt Clara, who had prepared it. 

‘*It has been the thankfulest day!’’ Sally 
cried joyfully. ‘‘How did you think of it? 
Mother and I planned to take Prinky to the 
hospital for the children to look at; and when 
I was looking to see ’zactly how her hat and 
hair were made so I could tell the children, her 
hat fell off and I found the lunch. ’’ 

The top of the pumpkin had been cut off, 
as when jack-o-’lanterns are made, and the 
stem wrapped round with paper, over and round 
which the top of the hat had been gathered. 
Paper had been pleated round the edge of the 
cut-off top, which had been carefully placed 
on the pumpkin again, with two new wire 
hairpins stuck through to hold it in place. That 
was the rim of the hat, and it concealed the 
place where the top had been cut. 

After a jolly luncheon Elva was peeling the 
apple, when she exclaimed, as a slice dropped 
from the bottom of the apple, where it had been 
cut, although it was held in place with bits of 
toothpicks that could hardly be seen, ‘‘Why, 
here’s money and a note inside the apple! 
‘Léok on the porch at six o’clock. Use money 
for two thrift stamps.’ ’’ 

Aunt Clara had placed them inside the apple, 
which had been scooped out. 

‘*It’s six o’clock now!’’ And Elva rushed 
home to find a large tomato and another pump- 
kin decorated with flags. It did not take Elva 
long to find the cake and ice cream inside 
the pumpkin. ‘‘Patriotic Pumpkin ice cream! 
Enough for two mammas, Sally and me.’’ 

The inside of the tomato had been scooped 
out and filled with candy and nuts. The top 
of the tomato had been held in place by small 
flags, the staffs of which had been sharpened 
at the end. 

Then such a hustle and bustle! For think 
what Elva and Sally did! They cut out paper 
dolls and dresses, pictures, stories; they made 
toys, such as paper windmills and small rag 
dolls, which they put inside of Prinky—filled 
her full ; they popped corn, while Sally’s mother 
made molasses candy. Then they cut eyes, 
nose, mouth, even ears, in Patriotic Pumpkin, 
and filled it with pop corn, candy and hickory 
nuts, with a flag stuck down the centre, for they 
left the top of the pumpkin off. Then think! 
They put a stick of candy into each ear and 
eye, a pickle into its nose, and a sandwich 
into its mouth. How queer it looked! Then 
they carried the pumpkin over to the hospital 
children, who screamed with delight. 

‘* Better’n turkey!’’ one boy said with a 
grin, as the girls distributed the gifts. 

Sally’s mother afterwards made pies from the 
pumpkins, and such good pies they were, too! 

Thinking Elva would discover the luncheon 
and note when she played with Prinky and ate 





the apple, Aunt Clara had brought over Elva’s 
Thanksgiving dinner because her mother was 
sick 


‘*The day—everything—has been full, but 
not of upside-downs,’’ Elva declared happily, 
after giving Sally the money for a thrift stamp. 


ee 
WHY WE GIVE THANKS 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


For summer rose and autumn grain, 
For gold of sun and silver rain, 
For frosty morn and dewy eve, 
For daily blessings we receive — 
We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


For bubbling brook and ocean blue, 

For home and friends and loved ones 
true, 

For toil and courage, hope and cheer, 

For faith that crowns the passing year— 
We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


ees 
ANGELO’S WAR GARDEN 


BY MARIAN WILLARD 


ae ELLO, there, Angelo!’’ shouted Mor- 
H ris Einstein. ‘‘Goin’ to plant to-day ?’’ 
Angelo looked discouraged enough 

as he called back, ‘‘No garden. I get no land, I 
get no seed, I get no money ! What can I plant?’’ 

And Angelo Savello sat on the back steps to 
think it over. There was no yard to speak of in 
the place where Angelo lived—only an ash 
heap and a scrubby lawn covered with old 
cans and boxes. 

Teacher had told them of the need for every- 
one’s having a garden and had shown the 
children how to plant the little seeds; but little 
seeds cost money, and money was a thing that 
Angelo never had. 

As Angelo sat and thought hard something 
caught his eye. Away back in the corner under 
the ashes was a pile of potato skins, and on 
two or three of them little greenish - white 
sprouts were growing. In a flash Angelo was 
over near the fence, digging with dirty little 
hands among the ashes and the potato skins. 
He found four that had sprouted, and in great 
glee he put a fence of sticks round them to keep 
them safe. 

After supper he borrowed Morris Einstein’s 
broken shovel and began to dig in the ash pile. 
Before bedtime came Angelo had smoothed a 
nice, level bed of ashes that measured about 
twenty feet each way. What he was to plant 
besides his four potato sprouts he did not know, 
but he could raise his hand with the others 
when teacher asked who had gardens, and that 
was enough for the present. That night Angelo 
stayed a while after school to help teacher, 
and she asked him about his garden. 

‘*‘What have you planted in your garden, 
Angelo?’’ she asked. 

‘*Potatoes!’’ he answered boldly. 

‘*You be sure to have it all in good order 
when I come over to see it,’” Miss Brooks said ; 
and Angelo ran home as fast as his little brown 
legs could take him. 

‘*Mother!’’ he called quickly in the soft Ital- 
ian tongue. ‘‘Couldn’t I have a few potatoes 
to plant?’’ 

Mrs. Savello patted the baby in her arms 
and smiled indulgently at her eager little lad. 

‘*You are like my father at Castellammare. 














He loved the plants.’’ And then she told 
Angelo about the bountiful vineyards, the 
gleaming orange groves and the bending olive 
trees of her home near Naples. 

Angelo listened in wonder, for it was seldom 
that his busy mother had the time to tell her 
children of the lovely land where she was 
born. 

Mr. Einstein planted his garden in the next 
yard that night after supper, and he stopped 
work long enough to tell Angelo how to plant 
his rows of potatoes, and how much space 
to leave between the rows. Then, to help the 
lad still more, he gave him five squash seeds 
for his garden. 

Angelo was a busy boy that spring, for he 
had errands to go and papers to sell, but he 
found time each night to work in his little 
garden. He pulled up each weed that dared to 
show its head; he loosened the soil after each 
rain ; he seraped up the rich dirt from the gut- 
ters and carried it home to put on his beloved 
garden. 

The potato plants grew strong and sturdy, 
and four of his squash seeds came up. Angelo 
made a little fence of twine and shingles to 
keep out the chickens that his father raised, 
and to keep out the meddling fingers of the 
baby upstairs. One morning when he went to 
school the plants were all growing strong and 
well, but that night one squash plant drooped 
and the next morning was wilted and dead. 

One day in July the garden inspector came 
and praised Angelo’s garden. Then Angelo 
found two little squashes on his vines, and 
after that he worked harder than ever to make 
them grow large and firm. 

A prize was offered for the best half dozen 
potatoes, and for the best and largest squash. 
How Angelo worked to win one prize or the 
other! 

The day of the contest he serubbed his grimy 
hands as clean as he could and put on a fresh, 
clean blouse, to take his treasures to the school- 
house and enter them in the exhibition. He 
scrubbed the squash, too, and chose each potato 
with care, washing and scrubbing them until 
their brownish-pink skins had no speck of dirt 
left on them and almost no skin, either. 

When the names were announced from the 
platform, he was afraid to listen to what the 
inspector was saying: ‘‘For the best half dozen 
potatoes, William Reed; for the largest and 
best squash, Isidore Finkelstein.’’ 

Angelo had all that a little lad could do to 
keep back the tears. He had tried so hard 
and had worked so many hours that the disap- 
pointment was almost more than he could bear 
like a man. Then, after a long list of winners 
in the other products had been reac, he heard 
his own name called. ‘‘Prize of three dollars 


|for the best-cared-for small garden, Angelo 





Savello, aged ten.’’ 

Angelo hardly knew how he found his way 
to the platform to receive the prize, but he did 
it somehow and then raced home to tell his 
mother of his wonderful good fortune. 

Better fortune still was in store for the little 
lad. The next spring Angelo’s father bought a 
small house just outside the city, where there 
is plenty of room for a boy to have a garden, and 
a good one at that. Now Angelo may plant and 
hoe and weed to his heart’s content. Some 
day, you may be sure, he will have a farm as 
fine as his grandfather’s at Castellammare. 
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Do You Have 
Grape Nuts 


For Breakfast 


Thousands of grow- 
ing boys and girls de- 
light in this ready-to-eat 
cereal. 

Its sweet and nut-like 
taste makes it different 
from ordinary cereal 
foods and it is so health- 
ful and agrees so nicely 
with digestion that 
many mothers make it 
their favorite dish for 


the children’s lunch. 


Grocers sell 


Grape-Nuts 














LISTERINE | 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Many valuable and help- 
ful suggestions for the use 
of Listerine at home aré 

contained in this booklet. 

Gladly sent on request. 
Manufactured only by 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
















In ’65 


when grandpa marched 
home from war, Piso’s 
was an old favorite. To- 
day it is more popular 
and more widely used 
than ever. 

Piso’s gives prompt and 
effective relief. Soothes 
inflamed throats ; eases 
tickling and relieves 
hoarseness. 

Ask your druggist for 
Piso’s—the old favorite. 


Contains No Opiate 


tor Coughs & Colds 





New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketch- 
for War time benefits Pr LAYS es, Entertainments 
Dialogs Monologs, Make-up Goods. Large a. Free. 

. Denison & Co., Dept. 77. cago 








PRIEST AND PRINCE 


HE Abbé Detigne, curé of La Ferté, says 
Mrs. Mary King Waddington in My War 
Diary, is a very clever, cultured man, an 
earnest priest, devoted to his church, but very 
large-minded, understanding beliefs that he does 
not share, and never intolerant. He behaved splen- 
didly all through the German occupation. They 
had Germans for ten days at La Ferté. Almost all 
the officials—conseil municipal, r—went 
away. The mayor was arrested at once, and keptin 
prison, and the curé and one conseiller municipal 
had all the responsibility. The curé said that on 
the whole the Germans behaved well; but their 
revolvers were always pointed at one if there was 
the slightest discussion or delay. 

They began by asking a ransom of twenty thou- 
sand franes—which the little town could not pos- 
sibly pay. The euré asked for a little patience, and 
said that he would do what he could, and, es- 
corted by four German soldiers with fixed bay- 
onets, made the round of the town, knocking at 
every door. He succeeded in getting seven thou- 
sand frances, with which the invaders were satis- 
fied. Once or twice he thought that his last hour 
had come when some of the officers either did 
not understand all he said or were not satisfied. 
Instantly the revolver was pointed at him, and a 
curt order given, but the officer always relented. 

The last day, while the soldiers were getting 
ready to start, a young officer whom he had not 
seen before came into the church where some of 
the Germans were billeted. The curé saw at once 
that the newcomer was a personage. The men 
seemed petrified. He gave a few instructions, then 
turned to the curé, drew up an armchair and sat 
down, saying, “Causons un peu, M. le Curé (Let 
us talk a little),” and instantly plunged into a dis- 
eussion on the war. 

“What do you think of the war, M. le Curé?” 

“Monsieur, what do you expect a priest to say? 
A war is a wicked thing.” 

“Yes, but war is war, and you would have it. 
We didn’t want the war.” Then, turning to his 
men, “That is true, isn’t it, my men? We Germans 
didn’t want the war; it was forced upon us.” 

There was a growl of assent from the men. He 
then continued: 

“War always brings horrors and misery. Have 
you any complaints to make of my men?” 

“None whatever; they respected my church, 
didn’t molest the women and children.” 

“T am glad to hear you say that, M. le Curé.” 

Then he got up and put out his hand, saying, 
‘Au revoir!” But that was too much for the abbé. 

“That, madame,” he said to Mrs. Waddington, 
“T could not do—give my hand to a German. I 
stood up, looked him full in the face, and made 
the salut militaire. He stepped back, hesitated a 
moment, and then returned the salute, saying, ‘Je 
vous comprends, M.U’ Abbé,’ turned on his heel and 
left the room.’’ 

Abbé Detigne afterwards heard that the officer 
was Prince Eitel Fritz, whom he had never.seen. 
It was the first time, probably, that anyone had 
refused to shake the hand of the son of the Kaiser. 
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WHAT AN AEROPLANE MUST STAND 


HE propellers of aéroplanes must possess 
extraordinary strength, for their very speed 
tends to disrupt them. In a test run, says a 
writer in the American Forestry Magazine, with 
propellers made of wood, which had been dried to 
the lowest possible moisture content, or “ bone- 
dry,” as they say at the Forest Product Labora- 
tory, the ends of the blades actually exuded sap, 
foreed out by centrifugal action. 

Some air-machine engines run at seventeen 
hundred revolutions a minute. An engine of that 
power should use a nine-foot six-inch propeller, 
and the speed of the blade ends would be in the 
neighborhood of six hundred miles an hour. 

A good many thousands of pounds of pressure 
per square inch are generated by such speed, and 
propellers have been known to split at the centre 
and fly apart. Even the smallest lack of balance 
between the two blades is a very serious matter, 
since the pull of one must counterbalance that of 
the other. In addition, there is the gyroscopic force 
that tends to keep the blades rotating in the same 
plane—a force that is not easily overcome when 
the aéroplane is moving at high speed. The cross 
strain that it introduces when there is a change 
of direction, either up or down or sidewise, is 
enormous. Yet in conditions of modern warfare, 
where the aviator has to “loop the loop,” or plunge, 
or ascend sharply in manoeuvring, the machine 
has to meet and withstand these severe tests. 

Wood for aéroplane manufacture must be one 
hundred per cent perfect. The safety of the avi- 
ator demands that there shall be not a single flaw. 
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THE BLUE CROSS 


HE purpose of the Blue Cross Fund is to 

eare for and to nurse into usefulness the dogs 

attached to the armies on the western front 
that have been wounded and disabled in the per- 
formance of their duties. These dogs go out on 
the field of action to discover the wounded and 
to carry to an ambulance the injured man’s cap or 
some other object that indicates the unit to which 
he belongs. Other dogs, differently trained, call 
ambulances to the wounded by means of prear- 
ranged cries. 

All these dogs, says the Boston Transcript, wear 
round their necks a little wallet that contains a 
flask and various first-aid dressings. They are 
trained to cover all sorts of country, to clear all 
obstacles and to have no fear of cannon or shell 
fire. For nearly three years they have carried out 
their laborious and perilous work in the bom- 
barded districts. It is for these dogs that the Blue 
Cross has established infirmaries in charge of cer- 
tified veterinary surgeons, attendants and grooms. 
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FREAK SHELL FIRE 


HE following account of freak shell fire is 
vouched for by Mr. Ralph Pulitzer, who re- 
cently visited a battery on the Belgian front. 
He tells us that a German shell hit the steel shield 
of a gun and glanced off through the left wheel, 
knocking the spokes out on its way. The shell then 
entered the ammunition caisson that stood next 
to the gun, and there burst, hurling the heavy 
caisson into the air. The wreck landed upside 
down, but not one of its load of shells exploded. 















For You 
For Xmas! 
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Essential Toys for Lively Boys! 


Bors simply must have fun. Fun’s as essential 
as food. Taken regularly, fun makes Jack a 
healthy, vigorous leader of men. Lionel Trains are 







Ask Dad 
To Get It ! 







60 UP 


train-loads of fun. They are equipped with high- 


power electric motors. 


A touch of the switch from 


any part of the room and away they speed. Strong, 
steel bodies; handsome, non-chipping colors. Just 


what you want for Xmas! 


Xmas Book Free 


It shows hundreds of Lionel 
Electric Trains, armoredtrains, 
locomotive and passenger and 
freight cars; also semaphores, 


tunnels, lamp posts, etc., all built like 
Intensely interesting. 
Get it now! Everything shipped direct 


the real thing. 


if your dealer can’t supply you. 





$4.75 


Order di- 
rect if your 
dealer can’t 
supply it. 


“Multivolt” 


Transformer 


Runs any make of electric 
in, toy or ay oe nppiignte on 


eaper 
thant helaeiee Others up 
to $8.80. 





J. Lionel Cowen (friend of the boys), President 


THE LIONEL CORP’N, 48-P, 


ELECTRIC TOY 
&Multivolt Transformers 


E. 21st St., New York City 



















You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
By a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


HE NEW COMPANION. 

is known as the “Quality” 
machine. This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
machines of the world. In construction, 


durability, equipment and operation no better 
sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 


"THREE | Months’ Trial. Our ve one 


it possible for you to test this high - 


machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take it 
back at ovr expense and refund your money. 











grade 


Low “Factory-to-Home” Prices 


Shipments made 


A Postal-Card A 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 


WE offer a choice of seven different styles, including 
foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and sell at a 


a very low price. 


from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


igetiestion will bring our free des: 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. 


ive Booklet, 
rite to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 














Flexible Fi lyer 


Ask for one as a Christmas gift. It means lots of 
fun and robust health. Saves shoes and prevents 
wet ioet begause tps don’t drag your feet in steer- 
ing. Has grooved steel runners that prevent skid- 
ding, and increase speed. 


_ Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
New all-steel front acts hock-absorber, greatly strength- 
ens the sled and makes steering easy ond sale.” 4 
Sold by Hardware and Dept. Stores. 


S.L. Allen &Co., Inc. Bex, 11000. 





Boys! Girlet Enjoy the thrill of flying on 
hill on the n 3 


—the famous steering sled with oe runners 7 
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FREE cardpoard None genuine 
model showing how without this 
Flexible Flyerssteer trade-mark. 





ost of re fit OY it 
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Mother is the 


Home Doctor 


Almost daily she is confronted with a little 
hospital work—cut fingers, bruises, burns, 


and various preventive measures against chil- 
dren's ills. She must be prepared to take 
just the right remedial measure promptly 
and for that reason should always have 
Absorbine, Jr., at hand. 


Absorbine J) 





® anit b. complete first-aid cabinet in ” itself. It 
bth oom ped ad aioe aaa he 
erms is a or 
sore ser It_ reduces sw ~ inflammation 
promptly and gives quick we aches and pains. 
Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, clean 

efficient necessity for the 
busy mother—only a few drops are 
required at an a) ies, 


M competent chemical labor- 
sri have ‘ehnain tests of 
e, Jr., and have approved it. 

reports on request. 


Abaesinn. Jr., $1.25 a bottle 
or postpaid 
A + Se Trial Bottle will be sent 


to your address upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 





W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
Springfield, Mass. 


359 Temple St., 











‘FORD 


Owners 


/Y illustrated, ciel, Ai: Cc. 
instructions for making the various 
repairs that most Ford owners tackle 
sooner or later. Also a chart showing 
at a glance the correct charge aeesie | 
men should make for every conceivable 
4 Ford repair. All this bound into an attrac- 
tive booklet, sent to any Ford owner free, | 
4 on receipt of 25c for a 3 mouthe 
| trial subscription to FORDOW: 
—the 100 to 150-page ans 
that 50,000 Ford owners swear 
by. Write today—edition of 
free booklet limited. 


Ford Owner Magazine 
612 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious Zs 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 











C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
po FORGET THIS FO 
ae CHRISTMAS) 








three Hexagon pencils (assorted colors) with your name stamped 


= gold, sent aid upon receipt of 25 cents. A most pleas- 
order for boys, girls, classes and clubs. ona coeere money 
ler, thrift stamps or postage. - Orders ronda ter 
Ballard, The ‘‘Pencil Man,” 10 Spruce St New York, N.Y. 


gS Skin Tortured 
Babies Sleep 
fter Cuticura 


25, Ointment 
5 Been S, en i Sendo. Talcum %. 















All druggists; 
Sampl tryin 

















Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


The Bottle and one Winner’s Certificate given 
to Companion subscribers only for one new 
e Sov onveertoties and see extra; or the 
ottle will be sold for $1 

THE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is prac- 

tically indestructible. It never leaks, and will 
last a lifetime. No household is complete without 
one. A detachable swinging Handle and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Fin- 
ished in a handsome highly polished nickel plate. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 

















BE PATRIOTIC aera 


needed. Write H. W. MeCAY, 910 E. 56th St., Chicago. 





NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


NEW MOTOR FUEL.—The scarcity and high 
| cost of gasoline and the restrictions on its use 
for private purposes in many European countries 
have led to experiments with several substitutes. 
In England they are using coal gas, but the con- 
tainers for it are awkward in appearance and 
given to leaking. In Norway acetylene gas has 
been tried with some success. According to the 
American consul at Christiania, a Norwegian cap- 
tain has adapted it to motor-boat propulsion; his 
invention is said to be a decided improvement 
over similar devices. Water drops through a tube 
on the carbide, and the gas that forms is led to 
the carburetor, where it is purified and driven to 
the motor. The cost averages twenty-one cents a 
horse-power hour, which is not cheap; but over 
there price no longer enters into the matter. The 
demand for the new device is already considerable, 
for the company that manufactures it has several 
thousand orders. For the time being the new sys- 
tem can be adapted only to benzine motors, but 
the inventor is working on an improvement that 
will make it possible to use it in connection with 
petroleum motors, too. 


SIXTY-YEAR-OLD FIRE.—The town of 

Summithill in Carbon County, which lies in 
eastern Pennsylvania, has just observed the six- 
tieth anniversary of the beginning of the great 
underground anthracite fire that caught from a 
flaring lamp in a miner’s hat in 1858, and that has 
burned fiercely ever since. Up to the present time 


| the fire has consumed fifty acres of immensely 


valuable coal, and it threatens a still larger area. 
It is said that over one million dollars has been 
spent in efforts to smother it. The Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Company has now attacked the prob- 
lem in the following way: A large force of work- 
men and several steam shovels began more than 
a year ago to strip off and remove the top of the 
mountain that overlies the burning section, and 
veins of coal are being taken away from the path 
of the fire, just as buildings in the path of a city con- 
flagration are leveled by dynamite to deprive the 
flames of fuel. The area stripped is four hundred 
yards wide and a mile long. The average depth 
is forty feet, but it may be necessary to go still 
deeper. It is believed that the coal taken from the 
cut will defray the whole cost of the undertaking. 


EANS BY ELECTRIC LIGHT.—Dr. Charles 

P. Steinmetz and Mr. J. L. R. Hayden, 
consulting engineers to the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently studied the effect of electric light 
on the growth and ripening of beans in green- 
houses. The investigation was conducted scien- 
tifically, and the results are given in the General 
Electric Review with progressive diagrams, photo- 
graphs and details. The plants chosen were dwarf 
wax bush beans, because the natural life of the 
bean plant is relatively short, and it was therefore 
possible to get fairly quick results. A piece of good 





THE BED OF BEANS GROWN UNDER 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT — 





AND THE BED GROWN UNDER NATURAL 
LIGHT 


black soil, 5x9 feet, in Dr. Steinmetz’s greenhouse 
was illuminated by five 500-watt gas-filled electric 
lamps. Beans of the same kind were also planted 
in a box of earth containing the same soil, but 
under natural light. Under the influence of intense 
artificial illumination the fruit ripened in a little 
more than half the time required under daylight 
alone; and the saving in time is about equal to that 
during which the intense illumination is main- 
tained. The illustrations show the two different 
beds four weeks after planting. Although it is not 
profitable to raise such relatively cheap products 
as string beans by artificial light, such use of light 
for raising plants may be justified where the elec- 
tric current is generated as a by-product of the 
heating plant. Where the power has to be bought, 
the use of artificial light would not be economi- 
cally justified except for temporary use with plants 
that have a high market value at a particular 
time, such as Easter lilies and poinsettias. 


N THE MARCH.—Dr. George Ellis Jones, in 

Hygiene and War, calls attention to the fact 
that, although the present war is largely a war of 
position in which trenches play a leading part, 
marching still occupies much more of the soldier’s 
time than combat. For that reason itis of prime im- 
portance that the soldier be able to march well. The 
general public has a mistaken idea of the length 
of a heavy march, the tendency being to place the 
estimate altogether too high. A fair day’s march 
for any army is twelve miles. Fifteen miles is a 
good day’s march, and twenty is a forced march. 
Quick time for the English armies consists of about 
one hundred and twenty thirty-inch steps a minute, 
which gives one hundred yards a minute. From 
two and one half to three miles an hour is good 
marching, but the larger the marching force the 
more slowly it moves. A brigade takes six hours 
to march fifteen miles, but a division needs eight 
hours for the same distance. 





kinds you know? 


Their tastes will differ. 
what they want. 


delights. 


times normal size. 
raindrop size. 


All are shot from guns. 


So let the children—who revel 
them to their hearts’ content. 





The Judges 


Are the Children—Let Them Say 


Leave these questions to the children : 
First — What ready cereal do you like best, of all the 


The answer will be Puffed Grains —these flimsy, flaky, 
toasted bubbles — as a million mothers know. 

Then— Which Puffed Grain — Rice, 
Try them all, 


Wheat or Corn? 
then serve them 


The Unmatchable Foods 


’ These airy, flavory, bubble grains are the supreme food 


Two are whole grains steam-exploded, puffed to eight 
One is corn-heart pellets puffed to 


A hundred million steam ex- 
plosions are caused in every kernel. 
blasted for easy, complete digestion. 


Every food cell is 


in Puffed Grains—eat 


Puffed Wheat being a whole-wheat prod- 





uct, no substitute need be bought with it. 











Mix with Fruits 


Or serve with cream and sugar. 
Or float in your bowls of milk. 
Use them as foods, not confections 
—as every-day delights. 





Crisp and Butter 


to eat dry, like peanuts, after school. 
Use like nut-meats as garnish on ice 





cream. 


Puffed 


Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Corn 


Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 


Each 15c Except 
in Far West 








Sole Makers 











The Quaker Qals @mpany 


(1991A ) 
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THE YOUTH’s COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters shuuld be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
. 








SHELL SHOCK 


NE hear and read a good deal in 
these days about shell shock, but 
few of us know what the term 
really means. A common belief 
is that it indicates a shock caused 
by the explosion of a shell very 
near the victim. There is, in fact, 
shock of that sort, and medical officers have even 
reported that such explosions or the wind of pass- 
ing unexploded shells, without the occurrence of 
any external wound, have caused death. But that 
is not the usual meaning of shell shock. The term 
is more often used to denote a shock to the nerv- 
ous system caused by the manifold terrifying and 
nerve-racking conditions of trench life under the 
fire of the enemy or while the soldiers are waiting 
in suspense for the signal to go “over the top” or 
while they are crossing No Man’s Land behind 
the barrage, ignorant of what they will meet when 
once the barrage lifts and they are face to face 
with the foe. 

The old conditions of open warfare with two 
bodies of men approaching in full view each of the 
other held no such terrors. When we think of 
the present conditions of battle we may well 
wonder how anyone escapes permanent injury to 
heart or to nervous system. Shell shock has noth- 
ing to do with courage, for many of the soldiers 
who contract it are the bravest of the brave, as 
witness the crosses that many of them have earned 
before their nerves—not their nerve—gave way. 
Shell shock is not a new disease. It has occurred 
in all previous wars, but it has never occurred in 
such amount as in this, the most terrible of wars. 

The symptoms vary a good deal according to 
the individual and the circumstances in which the 
shell shock, or war neurosis, as most doctors pre- 
fer to call it, has arisen. It may begin suddenly, 
but more often comes on gradually, starting with 
symptoms that may be grouped under the term 
nervousness. The man grows restless, irritable 
and clumsy; his hands are shaky, and sometimes 
there is a tremor also of his head; he perspires 
profusely; his face is flushed; his heart palpi- 
tates; and he has the appearance of a person par- 
alyzed with terror. The paralysis is not a figure 
of speech, for-actual loss of power of movement in 
one or more of the extremities is very common; 
at the same time, or preceding the paralysis, the 
patient suffers greatly from neuralgic or rheu- 
matic pains in the limbs. 

There are also mental symptoms, varying from 
forgetfulness and confusion of thought to extreme 
and causeless anxiety and emotionalism; the man 
often breaks into tears at the mere suggestion of 
what he has suffered or at the thought of return- 
ing to the trenches. The treatment calls for wise 
handling of the patient, turning his mind from his 
former experience, and distracting him by amuse- 
ment and especially by interesting occupation. He 
can probably be cured, but his military life is 
over, for a return to the front would almost cer- 
tainly cause a return of the symptoms in aggra- 
vated form. 

es 


A STUDY IN VALUES 


\ OSE was seventeen, and Aunt Tilda, 
sixty-seven. That explains it in a 
nutshell. Rose was very fond of 
Aunt Tilda, and even admired her, 
only, you see, Aunt Tilda was sixty- 
seven and Rose, seventeen. 

Aunt Tilda was a most remarkable 
manager, controlling people and situations alike 
as easily as some people run touring cars. If she 
had had a touring car, she would have been found 
on her back beneath it, tinkering away as se- 
renely as if she had been brought up in a machine 
shop—and she would not have cared in the least 
who saw her. At seventeen it makes a tremendous 








difference who sees you and what you are doing | 


when you are seen. 


One afternoon when Aunt Tilda and Kose en- | 


| car had stopped, but Aunt Tilda did not leave 
until she had regained her last potato. : 

“Good crop, but terribly dear!”’ she said to the 
conductor as she got off. 

Outside she looked down at her niece’s despair- 
ing face. ““You’re a goose, Rose, but I don’t sup- 
pose you can help it. Probably I was at your age. 
As if anyone would respect you any the less for 
picking up your own potatoes!” 

“But you got one under Eleanor Lee’s feet!” 
Rose gasped. “I saw you! What will she think?” 

Aunt Tilda raised an eyebrow— which meant 
that Aunt Tilda understood—but she said nothing. 

Three days later, however, she came in from 
another trip to the village. ‘“‘I rode home with that 
Lee girl,” she announced, “in her automobile. 
She said it might be safer if I had any potatoes 
along. She seems a nice girl. She wants you to call 
on her.” 

“Aunt Tilda!’ Rose cried, all shining. 

Aunt Tilda smiled. “Some day, Rose Brent, you 
may learn which are the things worth worrying 
over and which aren’t,”’ she declared. 
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THE WRONG DOG 


COAST fisherman soon becomes expert in 
A the matter of finding his way about under 

the difficulties of fog or darkness. So many 
subtle little hints and clues enter into his calcula- 
tions that to the uninitiated landsman he often 
seems to possess an uncanny intuition. A well- 
known naturalist tells an amusing story in this 
connection. 

I was doing some deep-water collecting one 
summer off the coast of Maine, he says. To facili- 
tate matters I arranged with a local fisherman for 
the use of his motor dory for a few hours each 
day. I soon learned that my skipper had an almost 
unbelievable instinct for directions and distances. 
Many times when we were caught some distance 
offshore in a fog he would unerringly bring the 
boat up to his home wharf. 

But one day the fisherman was completely fooled. 
We had been traveling homeward for about twenty 
minutes when he took out his watch and shut off 
the motor. A dog barked faintly in the distance 
far off to the left. The fisherman immediately 
cranked the motor, turned the wheel abruptly to 
port and headed off in that direction. Again he 
stopped after several minutes’ running. Another 
dog barked faintly—but this time far to the right. 
The fisherman looked puzzled. Then through the 
fog came the long-drawn note of his wife’s fish 
horn. She had evidently heard him pass by the 
wharf and was calling him back. A dawning light 
broke over the fisherman’s weather-beaten face, 
and with a sheepish grin he turned to me. 

“Well,” he said emphatically, “I’ll be darned if 
I hain’t been a-chasin’ the wrong dog!” 





SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS EARLY 


Whether you are sending your own re- 
newal or your neighbor’s new subscription, 
please DO IT NOW. 

The Council of National Defense has ap- 
pealed to the public to relieve the holiday 
congestion by doing in November as much 
as may be possible of the business ordinarily 
done in December. Moreover, the War In- 
dustries Board now limits our use of paper 
to the printing of only gh Companions 
each week for our actual paid-in-advance 
subscribers, which means that your renewal 
must be in our hands well before expiration 
to avoid a break in your subscription. 

The early sending of subscription orders 
that we have urged in the past in the in- 
terest of convenience and prompt service 
now becomes a patriotic act for the conser- 
vation of material, time and labor. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 








A PORTENTOUS SENTENCE 


F any of our young readers really enjoy ana- 
I lyzing sentences, they might try their hands 

on the following example, which is extracted 
from a Texas newspaper. It is a long, long trail 
between the subject and the predicate: 

There were married in the city of Wills Point 
last Saturday afternoon, on Fourth Street, in front 
of the J. C. Mason Co. dry-goods store, by Rev. 
J. F. Grizzle, an employee of said firm, in the 
presence of many witnesses, there being a large 
number of people in town on the day mentioned, 
as it was the last of the week, the time usually 
devoted to shopping, especially on the part of 
those living in the country, who remain with their 
farm work until Saturday afternoon, there being 
such a scarcity of labor, due to the inroads of the 
draft on the man power of the country for war duty 
in foreign lands, and the certainty of still further 
calls for fighting men before the world can be 
made safe for democracy, Mr. Dewey Mann and 
Miss Lee Allen, both parties residing in the Turner 
| community, near here, where they have many 
warm friends who wish them along and happy 


| life. 
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tered the electric car loaded down with things that | NOT DEPRESSED 

the grocers will not send any more, Rose, glanc- | MONG many amusing stories in Temporary 
ing swiftly about to see if anyone were noticing | A Heroes, by Cecil Sommers, is the following, 
them, discovered, two seats ahead, Eleanor Lee, | for the truth of which the author vouches. 
whom she did not yet know,—the Lees had only| Two of my men, he writes, were in a dugout 


recently come to,Green Hill for the summer,—but 
whom she longed to know more than anyone she 
had ever seen in her life. 

Half an hour later, when Rose was deep in a 
dream of a wonderful friendship with Eleanor, 
Aunt Tilda began gathering up her bundles. Either 
she was clumsy or the bag was defective, for sud- 
denly there was an irruption of potatoes. The 
car swung round a curve just then and gave the 
potatoes a flying start. Rose—a Jacqueminot Rose, 


scarlet with embarrassment — watched them; it | 


seemed to her that there were a hundred of them. 
She clutched Aunt Tilda’s arm frantically. ‘‘Oh, 
do let them go!” she implored. 

Aunt Tilda looked at her as if she could not 
believe her ears. 

“Let them go—at four cents a pound!”’ she cried, 
in a clear voice easily audible all through the car. 
Then she thrust the other bundles into Rose’s 
arms. “Here, take these!” she ordered her. After 
that, with the utmost unconcern, she marched the 
length of the car collecting toll in her skirt. The 


| when it was blown in on top of them. At first we 
| thought they must have been killed, but we worked 
like demons to dig them out, in the hope of finding 
| them alive. After quarter of an hour we man- 

aged to drag them out, covered with bruises and 
| unconscious, but whole. We tried artificial respi- 
ration, brandy, and all sorts of things. At last they 
| came round, and one of them—we had always 
| thought- him a bit of a weed before—turned round 
| to the other where he lay and gasped: 

**Mon, yon’s gran’. D’ye ken we’ve escapit the 
efternoon fatigue?” 


os. 


A CASE FOR ARBITRATION 


OT long after they had become engaged the 
young man said to his fiancée, “I think it only 
fair to tell you that I’m a somnambulist.” 

“Oh,” replied the lady, “that won’t matter in 
the least; you see you can go to my church one 
Sunday and I’ll go to yours the next.” 








Salt pork for breakfast, 
salt pork for dinner, 
salt pork for supper 


Dp? youremember? You do if you lived in a village 
or on a farm thirty or forty years ago. 


Fresh meat was in those days hard to get. The 
refrigerator car had not then been developed, and 
therefore it was practically impossible to ship perish- 
able meats from the city packing houses into rural 
communities. 


In the larger towns the local meat shops did their 
own meat dressing, but on the farms each family did its 
own butchering in the winter and used salted and pickled 
meats in the summer. The small villages depended on 
the farms in the winter for what meat they could get. 

* *% *% 


Today there is no village so small, and few farms so 
isolated, that fresh, sweet meat is not regularly available 
at all times. 


This change came with the establishment, by the large 
packers, of a nation-wide system of meat distribution 
into the small towns and rural communities. 


This system is known as the “Car Route” system. It 
means that practically every village and small town in 
America is visited at regular intervals—in many cases 
as often as three times a week—by refrigerator cars 
loaded with fresh, sweet meats. 

* * *% 


Following closely on the heels of the development of 
the refrigerator car, an achievement in which Swift & 
Company played a big and vital part, came the develop- 
ment of the car route system. 


Here again Swift & Company played a leading role, 
as it was they who put into operation in 1890 the first 
car route. 


This first route has grown and expanded until today 
there are hundreds of such routes operated out of the 
various Swift packing houses. 

* * x 

Today millions of people who live on farms and in 
villages rely on car route distribution, to a great extent, 
for fresh meats. 

Thanks to the initiative and progressiveness of Amer- 
ica’s packing industry, they are no longer confined to an 
unchanging diet of salted and pickled meats. 

Fresh beef and meats of all kinds—of a quality that 
is recognized as the standard of the world—are today 
staple foods on American farm and village tables. 


swift & Company 


U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more 
than 22,000 stockholders 
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tan? ~ 
W. L. DOUGLAS FREQUENTLY ri ‘Saeaee / STAMPING THE RETAIL 
WORKED 18 TO 20 HOURS _ PRICE ON THE 
A DAY, RETURNING TO HIS N ‘ ; BOTTOM AT THE FACTORY 
FACTORY NIGHTS AFTER DAYS PROTECTS THE 
SPENT IN BOSTON BUYING 3 = gy WEARER AGAINST 
LEATHER AND SELLING SHOES. : sony : . UNREASONABLE 


ES, in a new, delightful sense. Service 

with an accent—the kind that seems 
to read your mind and proceeds to ex- 
ecute your plan of thought. 








Wateé an’s 














Ideal 
Fou in Pen 


gives the intimate, timely service that is secret only 
because .it cannot be adequately described or ex- 
plained. Faithfulness, adaptability and expertness 
combine to serve you and your moods to perfection. 


s0°9i8.00 $600 $7.00 & $8.00 


Yu ll hope need to ask “What is the price?” when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before ‘ L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 
price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 
worth the price paid for them. 


Grmeee the price on every pair of TT quality of W. L. peneten product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The 
one example of the constant endeavor smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- centres of America. They are made ina 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is beta. me factory at Brockton, Mass., 
his pledge that they are the best in by the highest —_ skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style ord under the direc 

sible to produce at the price. to  perienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-six determination to make the best shoes for 
years experience in making shoes, the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
wena | back to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they 
shoes. do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be —_* w. -L, Dewsios » geome and me 


retail price is stamped on the facing 
If the stamped price py: been ae BEWARE OF 


Por sal 105 W. L. Douglas stores and 9000 President W. L. DOUGLAS 
rte Douglas dealers, or ean be ordered direct from HS Wh Sovegles TES 4, fu 








In the Service during war or peace—for Business, 
Pleasure, Professions, Scholars, Accountants, and 
for everyone who writes a line of any kind. 


Three Types—Self-Filling, Regular and Safety 


Sold at best retail stores 
Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. 


and supervision of ex- 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St. James St., Montreal 41 Kingsway, London, W.C. 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 
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The Best Christmas 
Present for $2.00 


For these times—for any family—for a year- 
round weekly delight—for quantity and 
quality—and for price—there’s no gift like 


The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


@ You know The Companion and what it means to 
your own family and home life. It is a very real 
part of family enjoyment and development. 

















@ Can you do better, by yourself or by them, than to 
put into a home the 52 weekly issues of the 1919 
Companion? Relatives, friends, neighbors, em- 
ployees—their whole family will be reading it no 
matter to which member you give it. 


@ Allages in every family need The Companion. The 
nation ‘needs its influence, its ideals in all homes. 


@ Make other families glad with a gift that you have is ery oy waa E 

very Family Nee e Companion 
proved for yourself and cient Worth more to family life to-day than ever before 
@ With all the advance in subscription prices among 
almost all publications The Companion is 


If you order it to-day you carry out the govern- 





Still $2.00 a year—52 issues ment’s suggestion of SHOPPING EARLY—usefiul 
New subscribers receive the remainin presents only, and doing it by mail you Af¢ the pressure 
sence of 1918. Free, and Gre 1019 aos of shopping, both for yourself and for the clerks. 
Calendar. Upon your request a beautiful BEAUTIFUL U. S. SILK FLAG, Window Display Size _ 
Christmas folder with which to announce US. Silk Flag, for interior window display, sie 7x10 faches, will be sent 
the gift will be sent you. with each Companion subscription, provided 10 cents extra in stamps is sent. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
111101 01w Oi LN 
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There's Cheer in the Pictures from Home 


To a homesick boy at the front, a picture of Dad pushing the lawnmower in the old 
front yard is worth more than the Croix de Guerre. 


Pictures of Mother—how much they mean to him now! And of kid sister—perhaps 
she is “‘wearing her hair up’’ by this time—all the old, familiar scenes around the village 
—yes, and that little girl with the big blue eyes, that lives around the corner—these will 
mean a world of comfort to the boy who is lonesome among a million strangers. 


The Y. M. G. A., the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus and kindred organiza- 
tions are doing a world of good in ministering to the bodies and minds of our boys. But 
in their hearts, homes are first. Cheerful letters and cheerful pictures from home—these 
will keep their hearts light and their courage high. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 

















